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meeting of the Association’s Midwestern 

Section in January, there was sought 
opportunity to participate in a symposium 
which would present a topic of significant 
contemporary interest; to know the matters of 
current concern to the members of the Section; 
and to hear the results to date of the national 
survey of religion in universities and colleges 
which is being conducted by Dr. Blakeman 
and his associates in the University of 
Michigan. 

Accordingly, reporting in reverse of the order 
in the program, Professors Blakeman and 
Miyakawa presented their findings to date. 
When completed the survey will be published, 
and it is expected that a summary of it will 
appear in the JouRNAL. Six papers were read, 
selected from a number of studies recently 
completed or in process by members of the 
Section. Two of these are printed in this 
issue, by Professors Houf and Mihelic. 

With the widespread interest in Biblical 
Theology (see the program of the annual 
meeting of the Association last December, and 
the JouRNAL, February, 1946) and the current 
insistence that the Bible is “relevant’’, it was 
inevitable that there be a consideration of the 
aims of Bible teaching. Moreover, there is a 
growing concern that the Bible, studied objec- 
tively in research, tends to be handled lifelessly 
in teaching. The popular interest in Bible 
reading, encouraged by the American Bible 
Society and spurred by the appearance on 
February 11th of the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament, as well as the recent 


PLANNING the program for the annual 


criticism of the historical-critical method by 
recognized scholars, is forcing Bible teachers 
to re-think their high calling. 

When suggested by the program chairman, 
the topic of aims of Bible teaching met with 
instant and unanimous approval, so that it 
remained only to select the participants in the 
symposium. The value of having a recog- 
nized teacher in each of the three schools of 
religious thought—a conservative, a liberal, 
and a neo-orthodox—is evident, and the ready 
consent of the leaders chosen was a matter of 
deep satisfaction. 

This symposium may well be regarded as 
history making in the fact that a recognized 
liberal scholar and a Bible teacher widely 
known as a vigorous defender of the orthodox 
faith shared, together with a Seminary pro- 
fessor, in an atmosphere of mutual respect and 
helpfulness. 

The surprisingly large and punctual attend- 
ance on the opening evening of the meeting, 
for this symposium, the animated and extended 
discussion of the papers, and the expressions of 
appreciation of them, indicated the timeliness 
and need of the symposium. 

A further value of the symposium is found in 
the opening paragraph of Professor Smith’s 
paper, “...I do not know that I ever delib- 
erately sat down to determine what my 
general objectives were in such a holy work as 
that in which you and I find ourselves en- 
gaged.” A criticism often made of the teach- 
ing profession is its failure to inquire into 
purpose. And of Bible teachers in particular 
is it said that they teach content for content’s 
sake! 
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The real value of the symposium lay largely 
in the fact that it revealed the significant 
agreements and differences with regard to the 
teaching of the Bible among the three schools 
of religious thought. Indeed, the agreements 
between them are significant. To all three, 
subjective evaluation of the Bible’s message is 
much to be desired as is its objective study. 
There would not be agreement as to the doc- 
trines thought primary, but that holy men 
wrote important truth as moved by God, all 
three agree. 

To Professor Smith, the impartation of 
biblical doctrines is primary: “... I want my 
students to come away from class believing 
something.” But this is to the end that they 
“be mastered by the glory and wonder and the 
eternal certainty of these transforming 
themes.” 

To Professor Kepler, objectivity is primary: 
“to teach the books of the Bible objectively.” 
But observe his whole aim: “...I teach the 
Bible primarily in a descriptive fashion as a 
history of religion; but secondarily I bring in to 


my teaching the role of a theologian who 
evaluates and interprets the ideas which the 
Bible describes.” 


To Professor Wright, Bible teaching is more 
than higher criticism, literary and documen- 
tary analysis. “After all,” he insists, “the 
primary aim of Biblical study is to find out 
just what the Bible says and what it means.” 
His summary statement of the three “chief 
aims” should not be missed. 

Are these the aims of Bible teaching? The 
symposium renders valuable services in focus- 
ing this question. Bible scholars who teach 
youth and graduate students might well be 
reminded of the primacy of purpose. En- 
grossed in painstaking research and adhering 
rigidly to the demands of scientific method, 
have Bible teachers become frigid and do their 
facts lie lifeless therefore? Is this why the 
Bible has lost out on our campuses to sociology 
and biology, and even to education? 


But there is in evidence the fruits of biblical 
scholarship, for which a debt of gratitude is 
owed these diligent objectivists. The worship 
of a transcendent Bible is little in evidence. 
Well did Professor Smith state the sentiment of 
all: “The more I can persuade my students to 
work in the original languages, and to toil 
continually with the great historic problems of 
this literature, the more assured I am that they 
will be the better equipped for understanding 
the profounder spiritual truths of this volume.” 

The three participants in the symposium 
specified the aims of: (1) liberal scholarship, 
the intellectual or investigative approach in 
teaching; (2) of neo-orthodoxy, the interpreta- 
tive or theological approach; and (3) the emo- 
tional or evangelistic approach. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, it was evident that there 
was desired not a circle with one of these cen- 
ters but an ellipse with two or more foci. 

Extremes were expressed, as might be ex- 
pected. Professor Kraft’s presidential address 
on the role of “‘Religion In the Church-Related 
College,” which is printed in this issue, con- 
tributed well to the symposium which followed 
it. This statement in it was challenged as 
expressive of one of the extremes in the sym- 
posium: ‘The church-related liberal arts col- 
lege does not exist to evangelize for Christian- 
ity; that is the function of the church itself. 
But the college does exist to make growing 
Christians intelligent Christians.” At the 
same time there was expressed a fear of “‘propa- 
ganda” courses in Bible! Objectivity is ripe 
for serious consideration. Dr. Albright, in the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research meeting 
on the following afternoon, informed us that 
historicism is on the wane! 

The moral fruitfulness of a biblical faith 
surprisingly came in for no mention. The 
Torah and the Nebhiim, influential in indi- 
vidual repentance and national reform, and the 
high ethic of the New Testament, seem es- 
sential to any thoughtful treatment of aims of 
Bible teaching. 

V. D. MELCONIAN. 
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Religion in the Church-Related College 


CHARLES F. KRAFT 


OTH by historic tradition and present 
B commitment the church-related col- 
lege has religion as its central concern. 
In large measure its crucial distinctiveness and 
perhaps even its very “raison d’étre” lies in 
how effectively it makes religion an integral 
part of the total college program. I would 
suggest that the carrying out of that program 
involves careful consideration of the following 
three areas: (1) the teaching of religion as a 
subject of study; (2) the total religious activi- 
ties and environment of the college; and (3) ex- 
tension services in religion to the churches and 
communities of its area. 

1. The Teaching of Religion. One of the 
most notable and, to my mind, hopeful trends 
in higher education in the last few years has 
been the increase in the attention given to 
religion by non-church-related institutions of 
higher learning. Not only are now about two 
per cent of the Ph.D.’s being awarded coming 
out in the field of religion,! but increasingly the 
state-supported schools are introducing courses 
in religion. Various means are used, of course, 
such as the establishment of separate schools of 
religion within the university, the employment 
of teachers of religion in the departments of 
philosophy or languages, and the accreditation 
of courses offered by denominational founda- 
tions at the edge of the campus. 

The church-related colleges have long and 
rightfully claimed their unique freedom of op- 
portunity and even obligation to be that of the 
teaching of religion. Perhaps they may still 
lay claim to the freedom to teach it more 
appreciatively and centrally and hence per- 
haps more effectively than the non-church- 
related school, but they may well look to their 
laurels in doing so. Always it has behooved 
the church college to put religion on a par 
academically with literature, science, sociology, 
or any other subject. But what has too often 
been at least the popular impression? That 
courses in religion constituted the “‘character- 
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building” area of the curriculum taught by a 
very personable clergyman whose chief asset 
to the college lay in religious public relations 
and whose academic effectiveness was secretly 
questioned by faculty colleagues and students 
alike. Or, if that be a travesty on the real 
situation, that the teacher of religion was so 
busy administratively operating the chapel 
and the extra-curricular religious activities of 
the campus and engaged in personal counseling 
with students as well as responding to outside 
demands necessitated by his hybrid “pro- 
fessor-preacher” status that he simply could 
not do an adequate classroom job. In view of 
these factors in the situation and others, it is 
quite understandable that even state universi- 
ties which offer courses in Bible and related 
subjects refuse to grant credit to transfer stu- 
dents bringing comparable subjects from rec- 
ognized colleges whose credits in almost all 
other courses are unchallenged. It might well 
be worth the attention of our National Associa- 
tion to give consideration to the setting up of 
criteria for effectiveness in specific courses in 
religion, not simply for purposes of national 
standardization, as, for example, the pre- 
sumedly similar Freshman English course in 
most colleges, but for the purpose of bringing 
some order out of a relatively and perhaps 
partly unnecessarily chaotic state. 

I am most certainly not under the delusion 
that I can here solve the riddles of details of 
curriculum in religion. However, it would 
seem that the goal of the total educational 
enterprise of the church-related college, as far 
as religion is concerned, might well include 
concern for (1) how well our students are able 
to integrate their knowledge concerning their 
respective courses of study into some sort of a 
consistent pattern, (2) how adequately the 
college enables them to develop a somewhat 
unified sense of their purpose for living, and (3) 
what is involved in the sense of Christian voca- 
tion, in being a Christian scientist, doctor, 
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business man, or homemaker. It is clear that, 
as so defined, religion is not the concern of a 
single department or a few individuals; it is the 
concern of the whole college. It is not taught 
simply by one department, but by every 
department. 

Let it be clear that there is no such thing as 
Christian mathematics, linguistics, or sociology. 
But let it be equally clear that there is more 
implied in the concept of the church-related 
college than that there are Christians teaching 
mathematics, linguistics, or sociology. It is 
the duty of every teacher to see, not simply 
that his personal life is not a-moral, but that 
the specific implications and value judgments 
in his particular field are explicit, not simply 
implicit. It is the freedom, indeed the obliga- 
tion, of the physicist, for example, teaching in 
a church-related college to see the view of the 
world implied in the atomic structure or elec- 
trical energy about which he talks. It is the 
duty of the biologist, perhaps not to explore 
with his students specific correlation between 
evolutionary theory and Biblical interpreta- 
tion, but at least to set forth certain underlying 
theistic principles of causation of evolution. 
It is the responsibility of the historian not 
simply objectively to describe the interplay of 
social forces in history, but to concern himself 
somewhat with the directive forces of history 
and value judgments portrayed by history. 
It is the business of the economist not simply 
coldly and objectively to describe the factors 
of land, labor, and capital, but to portray viv- 
idly the human factors involved in modern 
industrial civilization. Patrick Murphy Malin’s 
valuable little Hazen Pamphlet on ‘Teaching 
Economics With a Sense of The Infinite and 
The Urgent’” beautifully illustrates this whole 
matter. 

If what has just been described is done, and 
well done, much of the job of the church-re- 
lated college will be achieved, and not under 
the specific name of religion at all. To that 
extent it will be done far more effectively than 
if done under the emotion-producing label 
“religion.” Indeed, this possibility of con- 
sciously being concerned with the values to be 


found in every field constitutes perhaps the 
chief uniqueness which may be found in church- 
related liberal arts education. If such a col- 
lege has nothing more to claim than smallness 
of size, personal touch with professors, and 
traditional church allegiance, it has little claim 
to existence in the face of the techniques now 
being attempted in large universities to achieve 
intimacy through housing units and to intro- 
duce religious concern into the curriculum. 

As a matter of fact, however, the church- 
related college does have the definite responsi- 
bility and privilege of teaching courses in 
religion. While it is not my intent to outline 
the curriculum it would seem to me that there 
should be ample provision for at least three 
approaches to the subject: (1) the Bible and 
literature of religion; (2) the historical ap- 
proach; and (3) the philosophical approach. 
Just how the matter should be handled, 
whether these three phases should all be cen- 
tered in a department of religion, may well 
depend upon the local situation. It has been 
well pointed out* that at least three fields of 
study should pervade and permeate the whole 
curriculum rather than being compartment- 
alized; viz., history, philosophy, and religion. 
At a meeting of this Mid-western Branch some 
years ago it was advocated that the college 
should contain no department of religion as 
such, but rather that the history of religion 
should be in the history department, the litera- 
ture of religion in the English department, the 
philosophy of religion in the philosophy de- 
partment, etc. If there were any institution of 
higher learning where such might be done 
without giving religion simply the left-overs 
of both faculty time and interest surely the 
church-related college should be the place. 
Ideally it would be excellent if religion were 
sort of an interdepartmental subject with some 
one faculty member carefully chosen for his 
academic excellence in the field as the chairman 
of this interdepartmental subject. In fact, 
with the rising tide of conviction that colleges 
have already over-compartmentalized knowl- 
edge such a treatment of religion would be 
pioneering in the right educational direction. 
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As a practical matter, however, since, as some- 
one has said, every curriculum is a compromise, 
and it is altogether likely that very few if any 
colleges will have staff so ample that members 
of the departments of history, English, and 
philosophy will be inclined to devote con- 
siderable time to religion, it is probably the 
wisest to have a sufficient staff in a separate 
department of religion, not primarily to give 
the subject departmental status, but even 
more to see that it is given adequate treatment. 
Of course, it may be said, too, that just because 
there is the history and philosophy of every 
field of study in the curriculum no one has 
seriously proposed that we eliminate all de- 
partments of philosophy, or at least not 
history. 

Details as to what types of courses will be 
offered in religion and particularly as to re- 
quirement in the field may well depend upon 
the particular procedure of the college itself, 
especially upon whether the pattern of work 
remains the “cafeteria style’ selection of 
certain courses within various fields to get the 
basic educational vitamins—a certain selection 
of scientific meat, the bread and butter of 
English, choice among the various linguistic 
vegetables, the proper amount of exercise to 
go along with the mental meal, and perhaps a 
little salad, somewhat unrelished but whole- 
some, called religion—or whether the diet is 
much more broadly and yet specifically pre- 
scribed in general, if not survey, courses in the 
humanities and the physical, biological, and 
social sciences. 

Some have been much exercised over the 
evident lack of reference to religion in the plan 
of the Harvard Committee entitled General 
Education in a Free Society.4 It is true, of 
course, that the report declares that although 
“we are not unmindful of the importance of 
religious belief in the completely good life,” 
nevertheless, “given the American scene with 
its varieties of faith and even of unfaith, we 
did not feel justified in proposing religious 
instruction as a part of the curriculum.” Close 
examination of specific course proposals, how- 
ever, reveals that in the general Humanities 


course on “Great Texts of Literature” selec- 
tions would be taken from the Bible, Dante, 
Milton, and Tolstoy; one of the proposed 
general courses in Philosophy would consider, 
among others, the conceptions of the ideas of 
faith, of a personal God, of the absolute value 
of the human individual, as well as the doc- 
trines of equality and the brotherhood of man; 
the Social Science course in “‘Western Thought 
and Institutions” would include study of the 
impact of the Reformation upon society and 
government as well as upon religion and phi- 
losophy, the growth of religious toleration, and 
other subjects, and would include readings 
from Aquinas and Luther. 

In the summer of 1944 it was my privilege to 
be a participant in The University of Chicago 
Workshop on the Curriculum of Religion in 
Higher Education. The proposal for a ‘‘norm- 
ative program of religion in general education” 
brought in by three of the leaders of the Work- 
shop® at one of the last sessions, although not 
necessarily representative of the entire project 
and not presented as a final conclusion, is 
worthy of mention in this connection: 

During one of the first two years of his col- 
lege course the student should take an intro- 
ductory course intended to be ‘‘an orientation 
to the perennial problems of human aspiration 
and destiny with a view to arriving at an 
adequate basis for personal religious faith.” 
It shuuld be a year’s course involving a phil- 
osophic approach and not necessarily leading 
to further work in the field of religion. This 
introductory course could be taught using any 
of three alternative approaches: (1) as a year 
of Bible with emphasis upon such concepts as 
growth of and relevance for modern living of 
various concepts concerning the nature of God, 
of man, and of their relationships; (2) as a year 
of “‘literature, personalities, institutions and 
problems in the history of the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian Movement” using representative selec- 
tions from the Bible, Plato’s Dialogues, Aris- 
totle’s Ethics, Augustine’s Confessions, and 
Anselm; (3) as a year of “religious-value ori- 
entation”, a philosophy of religion course with 

very variable content and the relating of the 
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study of values in all the student’s other 
courses. During the third or fourth year the 
student should be required to take, either in a 
department of religion or in another depart- 
ment, an integration course, partly historical 
and partly constructive, ‘‘to achieve an inte- 
grated world-view on the part of the individual 
student.” To these two basic year courses 
the student might add courses in Christian 
Ethics, the Present Meaning of Christian 
Doctrines, the History of Living Non-Christian 
Religions, and the Psychology of Religion, and 
such other courses in Bible, literature, history, 
and thought of religion as the institution pro- 
vided and the student desired. 

To some such basic course structure as this 
outlined above the church-related liberal arts 
college might add other general “cultural” 
courses, either given in a department of re- 
ligion or in other departments or combinations 
of departments, in the sociology of religion, 
religious drama, religious art, religious music, 
religious journalism, and religious public ad- 
dress and discussion. With the purpose of 
giving students a sense of social responsibility 
for community living, in the belief that the 
object of a college education is considerably 
more than self-improvement in a four-year 
artificial state of suspension from a community, 
there might well be general “‘projects” carried 
out in the social laboratory of the community 
in which the college is located. Such a program 
might well be carried on through the codpera- 
tion of the departments of religion, education, 
sociology, and others in developing projects 
involving local church, school, business, and 
industrial relations. Particularly in those 
colleges where there is a good deal of attention 
devoted to teacher training it would not seem 
necessary for a department of religion to du- 
plicate methods courses in the teaching of re- 
ligion; rather let there be worked out combina- 
tion programs by which a prospective religious 
educator who wanted college work in the field 
or a prospective public school teacher who 
could well be prepared to do week-day religious 
education work in the community might be 
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trained for his respective job. Other than 
such limited work it would seem unwise to 
attempt to turn the church-related liberal arts 
college into some sort of short-course semi- 
professional religious trade school. 

2. Religious Activities. The genius of the 
religious activity program of the church college 
is that it is college-centered and not church- 
centered although definitely church-related 
and church-conscious. Unlike the religious 
centers found on the periphery of a large state 
or private university where the Wesley Foun- 
dation, the Westminster Foundation, the 
Hillel organization, the Newman Club, etc., 
are attempts of the organized church to invade 
the otherwise non-religious atmosphere of the 
thoroughly secularized campus, religion in the 
church college should be at the center, not on 
the periphery. In the large university the 
church adjacent to the campus is the all-im- 
portant factor; in the small church-related 
campus the church located near the campus is 
much more incidental to the religious program. 
It may be, and indeed should be, an exemplary 
institution, a high representative of the religion 
for which the college itself stands, and it may 
well be used as a laboratory for student re- 
ligious activity experiences. 

The usual religious agencies dealt with in a 
discussion of the religious activity program of 
a campus are (1) church and chapel and (2) 
student religious organizations. As to the 
former, let the chapel, compulsory or not, be 
essentially the all-campus expression of the 
college’s religious interest in specific worship 
services and of the corporate sense of fellow- 
ship in the college through programs which 
may well be termed assemblies rather than 
chapel programs because of their nature. It 
has been cogently pointed out® that the chapel 
program of the college may be one of the major 
means by which the president of the college 
not only feels the pulse of the corporate body, 
but also personally guides the temper of the 
institution. It would seem that to lose or 
misuse the opportunity afforded by frequent, 
perhaps semi-weekly, convocations of the total 
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faculty and student body of an institution 
small enough and homogeneous enough to 
have such “esprit de corps” would be serious 
indeed. 

Paradoxically enough, the religious activity 
program of the denominational college is both 
by design and by necessity essentially inter- 
denominational in character; it is much more 
so than the church-centered work around a 
great university. Not only would it be utter 
folly to attempt to reproduce the denomina- 
tional divisions of contemporary Protestant- 
ism upon a small campus by having a weak 
little religious group of each of the major de- 
nominations, but also one of the major prob- 
lems of the religious activity program of the 
college is its relationship to the organized re- 
ligious life of the world outside the campus. 
Perhaps no phase of religious work on the 
church college campus is more frequently mis- 
understood, both on the campus and off, than 
this one. Because the rather skeptical young 


student of another denomination is attending, 
for example, a Methodist college he almost 


assumes that, especially in so far as the reli- 
gious activity program of the campus is church 
conscious at all, it is intended to make a Meth- 
odist out of him. On the outside, on the other 
hand, the devoutly Methodist parents of a boy 
who sent their son to the college because it was 
Methodist are disappointed to find that he 
learns little of denominational loyalty. It is 
quite possible, if not probable, that if their son 
had gone to the state university and become 
actively engaged in the Wesley Foundation he 
might have become much more consciously 
Methodist than at the church college, but I 
submit to you that, other factors being equal, 
if the college were to give as much time and 
energy and adult leadership to certain phases 
of its student program as the Wesley Founda- 
tion program at the university expends, he 
might become, because of the total educational 
situation, far more intelligently Christian. 
Historically, of course, the major college 
student religious groups were the YMCA and 
the YWCA, now often operating as the com- 


bined SCA (Student Christian Association). 
Very recently, however, the major Protestant 
denominations have begun active denomina- 
tional student programs, beginning usually 
at the large universities and now reaching into 
the church colleges. Let it be said to their 
credit that the most forward-looking ones are 
well aware of the necessarily interdenomina- 
tional character of student work on the church- 
related campus, and, indeed, inter-faith codp- 
eration on the large campus, and that they are 
devoted to the common end of more intelligent 
Christian living. 

The specific forms of campus religious or- 
ganizations might well be suited entirely to the 
local situation, but conceivably the program 
should be a unified one with perhaps three 
different types of organization: first and most 
important, all-inclusive campus groups like an 
all-college Christian Association; second, a 
group or groups binding in fellowship those 
students particularly interested in entering 
one of the various religious leadership voca- 
tions; and third, special interest groups, pos- 
sibly even denominational groups. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of the organ- 
izations themselves is that they should be en- 
tirely voluntary student expressions of religion 
and as free from adult control and supervision 
as possible. They should be media for student 
religious experimentation. Student initiative 
and responsibility should be at their peak in 
their conduct. This is not to say, of course, 
that they shall avoid faculty participation or 
staff leadership, for such ensures continuity 
of program in the rapidly changing student 
world of the campus. Indeed, such groups 
may be very valuable means of religious ex- 
pression for faculty members not accustomed 
to dealing with religion explicitly in their 
classes but having deep religious convictions. 

One of the most vital aspects of student re- 
ligious organizational life should be the en- 
couragement of finding practical church and 
community projects by which to express re- 
ligious idealism. As one of the most common 
student urges is “let’s get together and do 
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something,” a skilful program of religious action 
in the academic world is highly valuable. At 
this point churchmanship may be developed 
by active participation in the on-going life of 
the churches in the community, not simply as 
spectators at worship services, but as assis- 
tants in the church school, boys’ and girls’ 
club work, social service, and a multitude of 
other projects which fertile youth minds find 
to do when assisted by dynamic and interested 
adult counselors. 

The administrative aspect of this entire re- 
ligious activity program, particularly in terms 
of adequate staff, is likely to be one of the 
weakest spots in the total program of the small 
church college.’ What is everybody’s business 
is usually nobody’s. Clearly such a program 
as this requires adequate adult planning and 


supervision. There should be some adult who 


is the counselor in religious activities, and upon 
him should fall the major responsibility of 
long-range planning, to say nothing of the 
amount of religious counseling or chaplaincy 
work he may be called upon to share with 


other staff members. 

Who should this person be? A busy pastor 
of even a moderate-sized church can hardly 
afford the time, and, in any case, the direction 
should come directly from within the college. 
Furthermore, it is as illogical to expect the 
teacher of religion who is trying to give full- 
time to doing an adequate job in teaching re- 
ligion in all its phases, historical, literary, and 
philosophical, to be this person, as it is to ex- 
pect that because certain aspects of the study 
of biology deal with human health that the 
professor of zoology—and presumably there 
is also an instructor in botany and perhaps 
other staff members in the biology depart- 
ment—shall run the health service of the col- 
lege. This is not to say, of course, that the pro- 
fessor of religion should have no interest in the 
religious life of the college outside of his class- 
room; it is simply to say that his relation to the 
total religious life should be that and only that 
of any professor of any other subject except as 
there are certain phases in which he may be 
most keenly interested and specially equipped. 


Such semi-aloofness would likely pay divi- 
dends in the sense of objectivity which stu- 
dents would feel toward his classwork in re- 
ligion; too close identification with the total 
religious program might tend to make the 
students think of his classes as adjuncts to 
religious activity or propaganda programs 
rather than being objective and yet apprecia- 
tive studies of religion as a subject for human 
enquiry. 

It would seem desirable that a counselor in 
religious activities should be chosen who is 
thoroughly trained in the techniques of group 
work and religious education. Such a person 
should certainly have faculty status and prob- 
ably offer academic courses in religious tech- 
niques according to the demands of the 
situation. 

As the over-all supervisory organization of 
the campus there should be a Christian Coun- 
cil made up of representatives from the var- 
ious religious organizations and interests on 
the campus. This Council’s primary function 
would be the planning of the over-all program, 
the definition of duties of the various organi- 
zations to prevent overlapping of functions, 
and the carrying out of total religious activity 
projects such as Religious Emphasis periods, 
philanthropic drives, etc. Immediately sub- 
sidiary to this Christian Council there might 
well be a Campus-Church Committee com- 
posed of faculty and student representatives 
and representatives from the local church or 
churches adjacent to the campus. Such a 
Committee would be alert to provide means of 
making students at home in the local churches, 
using the churches as laboratories in religion, 
and disseminating and providing the church 
literature and other materials published by the 
various denominations. One of the major 
projects might well be the adequate utilization 
of summer vacation periods in conferences and 
participation in projects of national and in- 
ternational scope through agencies such as 
the missionary boards of the various churches, 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
the Student Christian Association, and the 
World Student Christian Federation.® 
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3. Extension Service. It is with hesitation 
that I even mention this third aspect of the 
role of religion in the church-related liberal 
arts college, lest it be thought that I am ad- 
vocating that the church college should be- 
come a sort of “university of Christianity” 
and perhaps lose its major purpose. At this 
point 1 simply wish to raise this question: 
To what extent should the church-related 
liberal arts college consider it part of its 
legitimate function to provide extension serv- 
ices to the religious life of its area in the 
same way as now the state agricultural college 
considers it part of its job to minister to the 
agricultural life of its area? 

Certainly the primary job of the college 
is on its campus. It is conceivable, however, 


that it should give attention to developing 
its staff and facilities to the point where, 
without diminishing its primary job, it may 
(1) organize institutes, work shops, and short- 
term courses on the campus for lay and pro- 
fessional religious leaders in nearby communi- 


ties and (2) make extended use of faculty 
members and advanced students in off- 
campus adult educational ‘schools for Chris- 
tian living,” “‘schools for religious education,” 
and other services in religion. It might be 
that such service to its area would legitimately 
stem the ebbing flow of financial resources 
now often receding from the church-related 
college and return to it at least a rising tide 
of good will. But such can be done and dare 
be done only by additions to staff and equip- 
ment which would justify attempting such 
service. 

To make these three essential areas of 
religion central in the church-related college— 
to teach the subject objectively, adequately, 
and appreciatively; to conduct a religious 
activity program expressive of the spirit of 
the college as related to organized religion; 
and to render extension service in religion to 
community and state—would, if well done, 
it seems to me, go far to answer the critics 
who declare that the day of the church college 
is past. Indeed, I would go farther: Perhaps 
its day is future. Will the now obvious trend 
toward federal subsidy of higher education 


lead almost imperceptibly but nonetheless 
definitely to federal control? If so, perhaps 
the church-related liberal arts college will 
remain as the one free agency of higher educa- 
cation in our society. 

In all that we have said let this one further 
thing be understood: Whatever is done must 
be education. It must be a matter of the 
mind. The church-related liberal arts college 
does not exist to evangelize for Christianity; 
that is the function of the church itself. But 
the college does exist to make growing Chris- 
tians intelligent Christians. 

And, finally, the word with which the Am- 
herst Alumni Sub-committee on Religion con- 
cluded their report to their Alma Mater, a 
one-time denominational college, may be our 
conclusion: 


We are eager to see Amherst take the lead in pro- 
moting a type of postwar education which will conserve 
all the values of academic impartiality that have been 
won with so much cost and will add to them the quality 
of courageous moral decision that the times so desper- 
ately need. Our lives are spent today against a back- 
ground of tragedy which makes our selfish materialism 
and even our easy acceptance of conventional social 
standards stand out as the sins they are. To combat 
them we need a new commitment to the highest spiritual 
values and this we believe the right kind of religious 
teaching can supply.® 


NOTES 


1 Statement made in private conversation by Ralph 
McDonald, Executive Secretary, Division of Higher 
Education, National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

* The Hazen Pamphlets, No. 5 (Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, Haddam, Connecticut). 

3 Amherst College: Report of the Faculty Committee 
on Long Range Policy, January, 1945, (privately 
printed), p. 141. 

(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), es- 
pecially pp. 76, 205, 207, 211, 213, 215-216. 

5 Howard Jefferson, Bernard Loomer, and Rayborn 
Zerby, Unpublished paper. 

8 Amherst Alumni Council News, XVIII (1945), 107. 

7 Cf. Clarence Prouty Shedd, ‘“‘Proposals for Religion 
in Postwar Higher Education,” Hazen Pamphlets, No. 
11, especially pp. 17-19. 

8Some of the suggestions made in this paragraph 
and elsewhere come from the Commission on Student 
Religious Life, Association of Schools and Colleges of 
The Methodist Church, Charles B. Ketcham, Chair- 
man, of which this writer is a member. 

® Amherst Alumni Council News, XVIII (1945), 111. 
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The Liberal Viewpoint 


THOMAS S. KEPLER 


LAN RICHARDSON, in a_ chapter 
A entitled “The Right Approach to the 
Bible,” remarks: ‘Today many people 
are puzzled about the Bible. They do not 
know what to think about it. At times they 
feel that it is just a book like any other book, 
albeit a noble and venerable one... . . their 
attitude towards it is.... rather superstitious; 
they regard it with the kind of awful respect 
with which they might handle an ancient vest- 
ment or chalice.... Perhaps they have heard 
that modern literary and historical research 
has in some way affected what even bishops 
nowadays believe about the Bible 
is good that the Bible should puzzle those whom 
it has not convinced. For the Bible is and will 
remain a puzzling book .... Its contents will 


always be disturbing and the most humanistic 
and self-sufficient age will always feel a certain 


uneasiness in its presence.”! The Bible is a 
puzzling book; and many do feel a certain 
uneasiness in its presence. We who are here 
have the problem of trying to interpret this 
book so that people in their uneasiness can find 
help in its pages to adjust themselves to signif- 
icant living. . 

I am dividing this article into two parts: 
The first deals more specifically with the 
teacher, and I entitle it, “The Background of 
the Teacher.” The second part of the paper is 
entitled, ‘““What Shall the Teacher Hope to 
Impart to His Students?” I include the first 
part of this paper because I feel that the reason 
we have different aims in Bible teaching is due 
to tangent background factors which weave 
themselves into our presentation of the subject. 
Indirectly, they make a person the kind of 
teacher he is and hence affect his aims in teach- 
ing. Three factors which affect a teacher’s 
background I put in question form: (1) Where 
in the Curriculum Do His Bible Courses Come? 
(2) What is His Theological Viewpoint? (3) 
What is His Attitude Toward Biblical Criticism? 
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I. Tot BACKGROUND OF THE TEACHER 


(1) Where in the Curriculum Do His Bible 
Courses Come? 

A few years ago we attempted at Lawrence 
College to fashion some courses in Religion and 
Philosophy which might be supplementary 
courses for other departments in the college. 
A course was given by a colleague called 
Philosophy of Science for science majors to take; 
another course labelled Philosophy of Art was 
offered for students potentially interested in the 
fine arts; and I gave a course called The Bible 
as Literature for students primarily concentrat- 
ing in literature. Frankly, I found myself 
always a bit embarrassed by the title, because 
I was still teaching the Bible mainly for its 
religious contents; and whatever literary stress 
I gave to the course I was aware was always 
secondary to the religious contents as instru- 
mented through various literary vehicles. I 
soon gave the course another title. 

What is true of courses in Bible which are 
sometimes shoved into the classification of lit- 
erature is equally true of Bible courses given 
as history. The Bible contains history, but I 
am in sympathy with Karl Barth when he says 
that if primarily we wish to teach history, then 
we can find history in a more accurate pattern 
elsewhere than in the Bible. 

Without resorting to verbosity I may say 
that I teach courses in the Bible, not in the 
departments of literature or history, but in a 
department of religion with a stress on re- 
ligious contents; literary and historical emphases 
are of secondary value. 

(2) What is the Teacher’s Theological Viewpoint? 

About a year ago I led a discussion at an 
interdenominational ministers’ conference on 
the topic, “What Was the Ethic of Jesus?” 
During my discussion I mentioned briefly 
that I did not believe Paul was a certain type of 
predestinarian, and that I believed he played a 
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creative réle during the strain of his travel on 
the Damascus road. May I say that the 
discussion of my paper from the floor found its 
most heated moments from several listeners 
concerning the theological position from which 
I had seen Paul. They apparently differed 
with me regarding the biblical story of Paul 
mainly because we held different theological 
approaches. 

A teacher’s theological viewpoint greatly 
affects his aims in the teaching of the Bible. 
Undoubtedly one of the criteria in choosing the 
three contributors to this symposium is that 
we represent diverse theological attitudes. I 
come here with no theological position to em- 
phasize, for every man must determine his own 
foundations. But personally I find it dif- 
ficult to discern formation of the original con- 
tents of the Bible through the eyes of either the 
scientific humanist or a type of supernaturalist. 
Certainly biblical truths were not in. their 
origin felt to be just ‘human discoveries.’ God’s 
spirit was active in speaking a word to re- 
ceptive men. Nor were they truths given to 


passive men of faith in which God’s grace alone 
opened the channel of revelation, in which 


fallen men played no creative réles. To study 
the Bible impresses one that the truths therein 
depicted were revealed truths, yet revealed to 
men who had freedom and feeling to choose and 
reach for God’s companionship, to make up 
their own minds, at least partially, about what 
they believed; who were affected by their en- 
vironment ; who were able to evaluate, interpret, 
and translate what they believed to be God’s 
Spirit touching them. The interpreters whose 
ideas seemed to have a basic appeal to the 
various needs of perople were the ones finally 
canonized. 

(3) What is the Teacher's Attitude Toward 

Biblical Criticism? 

Biblical criticism may have a diversity of 
approach. Here I am concerned with but 
two types: Lower Criticism and Higher Criti- 
cism. In Lower Criticism, where there is a 
comparison of manuscripts by scholars in order 
that they may approximate the uncorrupted 
text of the original manuscript, teachers of all 


theological viewpoints agree. Those who insist 
on the verbal inspiration of the Bible welcome 
Lower Criticism because it in no way alters 
their view of an infallible revelation; for if 
different manuscripts occasionally had dif- 
ferent wordings, the errors were not due to 
God’s infallible revelation, but rather were 
caused by the copyists who were mere men. 
By comparison of manuscripts the scholars 
have been able to get nearer to the original 
perfect revelation recorded in the Bible, ac- 
cording to the literalist. 

In Higher Criticism of the Bible, the scholar 
studies any book of the Bible with these ques- 
tions in mind: Who wrote it? When? Why? 
To whom? From what sources did he borrow? 
From where did he write it? What are its 
religious ideas? What social-political-religious 
conditions affected the book? Is the book a 
unity? 

I use the methods of Higher Criticism as 
constructively as I can; and I of course utilize 
the results of Lower Criticism. Great strides 
have been made in recent years among all 
teachers in sanctioning the results of Higher 
Criticism. It is estimated that two-thirds of 
our contemporary New Testament scholars 
recognize in some form the two-document 
hypothesis as the basis for solving the synoptic 
problem; and many scholars have welcomed and 
used thecritical resultsof Form Criticism. It is 
also said that a majority of Old Testament 
scholars accept at least the main thread of the 
Graf-Wellhausen theory regarding J, E, D, P 
as sources for the Pentateuch. 

Certainly we are greatly indebted to the 
higher critics who have spent devoted time in 
helping us to unravel the Bible. Their general 
spirit is beautifully depicted in a letter I re- 
ceived some months ago from Dr. Frederick 
C. Grant in which he spoke of Canon Streeter 
of Oxford: “I remember Canon Streeter when 
he was with us a few years ago insisting that 
critical study of the Bible, as far as he was 
concerned, was also devotional study. And he 
meant it. On Good Friday of that year he 
stayed in his hotel room in solitude, fasting and 
reading Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ.” 
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II. WHat SHALL THE TEACHER HOPE TO 
IMPART TO THE STUDENTS? 


(1) The first aim is that of presenting each 
book of the Bible as a unit in itself. It is a 
teacher’s task to show to the students in as 
objective a fashion as he can an answer to the 
various problems raised by Higher Criticism. 
In the process he is able to classify the book as 
to type of literature, the type of religious ex- 
pression, and the reason why this book has been 
canonized as a member of a group of sacred 
books. He teaches with the same objectivity 
the Book of Esther and the Gospel of John, 
even though in the background of his mind he 
discriminates as to the relative worth of these 
two books and their diverse reasons for canoni- 
zation. 

In taking each book by itself he discerns the 
type of literature that book belongs to: con- 
secrated folklore, as in the case of Genesis 1—11; 
Kerygma with epiphany stories, as in the 
instance of the Gospel of Mark; a gospel framed 
in allegorical illustration, as depicted by the 
Gospel of John; historical fiction, as focused in 
the Book of Ruth; Midrash as shown in the 
Book of Jonah; apocalyptic writings as seen in 
the Books of Daniel and Revelation; prophecy 
as found in the Books of Amos and Isaiah; 
idealized history as illustrated in the Abraham 
cycle; the letter or epistle as observed in 
Galatians. Each of these types of literature is 
described, but it is emphasized that the purpose 
of each kind of literature contained in the Bible 
is the same; namely, to teach religion; that 
religion can be taught as easily through the 
vehicle of consecrated folklore as found in the 
story of Adam and Eve as through the real 
historical setting of Jeremiah in the Babylonian 
period stressing the ‘new convenant’. In New 
Testament study a comparison of the ways by 
which Paul, the Synoptic Gospels, and the 
Gospel of John use factual data about the 
historical figure of Jesus is made. 

I wish to stress here that the major part of 
my time in teaching the Bible is employed in 
teaching the books of the Bible in this objective 
fashion. The average student who comes to 
college possesses a meager factual foundation of 


the Bible; and the majority of them possess little 
understanding of biblical interpretation. Fre- 
quently a teacher finds himself forced to re- 
fashion whatever modes of Bible interpretation 
a student may have inherited from his childhood 
teachings. Often a teacher wishes he might 
have students in his Bible classes with the same 
kind of preparation as students have in classes 
in French, Mathematics, or English. But 
since this is not the case, such a circumstance 
makes the teaching of Bible even more in- 
triguing, though more difficult! 

(2) Very closely connected with the first aim of 
Bible teaching in presenting each book as a unit in 
itself, is the use of the Bible as a source book for 
different types of religious thought, especially the 
Old Testament. I know of no book of religion so 
plentiful in illustration of types of religious 
thought as the Old Testament. Here we find 
the religion of the early Hebrews, prophecy, 
legalism, priestly scribism, and apocalyptic 
thought as the main streams of religion. 
Around each of these patterns of religious think- 
ing comparisons and contrasts can be vividly 
depicted, in which insights into religion can be 
discerned as fashioned by the temper of the 
age in which those ideas developed. 

In this study it can also be shown how 
Judaism, although it followed its own main 
lines of religious development, was influenced 
by Persian thought (as exemplified in Daniel 
and other apocalyptic sections), by Babylonian 
thought (as shown in such materials as the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis), by Hellenistic 
culture (as depicted by the nationalism in 
Esther and Daniel in combating the Hellenistic 
culture; and also by the type of thought touch- 
ing upon the philosophic note in Job and 
Ecclesiastes). 

Another aspect of this subject relates itself 
to the tracing of theological ideas through 
different periods and books of the Bible. 
For example, one can try to show how a 
henotheistic religion in the time of Abraham 
develops later into an ethical monotheism; 
how the way God relates himself to history 
is viewed through later deistic and theistic 
eyes; how an earlier conceived God who 
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sanctions retaliation (“an eye for an eye”) 
is later viewed as a deity who shows mercy 
and forgiveness to the repentant; how this 
deity finally becomes incarnate in a historical 
person in the Christologies of the New Tes- 
tament. Or one can take the eschatological 
problem, and show how among the prophets 
those of the last generation were viewed as 
the ones who would inherit the Day of the 
Lord; how Amos in his prophecy of doom 
viewed that day as a day of darkness rather 
than one of light; how the apocalyptic thinkers 
interpreted the Day of the Lord as something 
to be inherited on the resurrection day by 
the faithful; how some thinkers discern Jesus 
as a teacher of ‘realized eschatology’ in the 
New Testament; how Paul discerned the 
problem in Thessalonians and Philippians; 
how the Gospel of John in its attempt to 
‘modernize the gospel’ practically dismissed 
the item of future eschatology. 

(3) In New Testament study I like to 
think of that collection of books as a group 
which portrays a miniature church history. 
Here our attention focuses itself upon 27 
books with a number of distinct theologies 
—one scholar suggests at least seven—which 
try to explain the mystery and meaning of 
Jesus Christ. In my teaching I start with 
the viewpoint that we have no books in the 
New Testament which stress a gospel about 
Jesus; it is the gospel of Jesus Christ since 
all 27 writings are written by believers. 
Briefly I show how today we have different 
theologies about Jesus Christ in communions 
like those of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the Friends, those who belong to predestinarian 
groups, and the liberal Protestants; how 
through the history of the church there was 
a tension between such Christological views 
as those who held the Adoptionist viewpoint 
and those who stressed the Logos theory. 
Then I focus attention upon Christological 
attitudes as seen in Mark where Christ is 
seen as uniquely aware of his sonship at the 
baptism; in Matthew and Luke where he 
is born into the world as a saviour; in the 
prolog of the Gospel of John where he is 


explained in terms of the Logos who co- 
existed with God before the world was made; 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews where Christ 
as the Ideal High Priest offers himself as the 
perfect sacrifice for the sins of mankind 
(which can be related at this juncture to 
Anselm and his substitutionary view of the 
atonement); how Paul focuses attention upon 
the crucifixion and the resurrection of Christ, 
and weighs their cosmic value for all mankind; 
how the Book of Revelation looks upon Christ 
as the apocalyptic figure who will lead the 
forces of right to victory over the evil forces 
on the resurrection day. 

Other ideas stressed in this type of teaching 
are as follows: To show the significance of 
the Jerusalem Council as the first great 
‘ecumenical’ council, which freed the Jesus- 
movement from Judaism’s boundaries; to 
depict the development of officers in the 
Church from the appointment of elders by 
Paul in his communities and the seven table 
servers at Jerusalem to the later develop- 
ments as viewed in the Pastoral Letters and 
the conflict between local and general au- 
thorities as shown in III John; how the Ethical 
Code of Christianity (the Sermon on the 
Mount) came into its compiled existence 
in order to combat a misunderstanding of 
Christian faith; how the concept of the Church 
developed in writings like I Corinthians, 
Ephesians, Matthew 16, and I Peter; how 
the writings combat invading doctrines such 
as Gnosticism, Doceticism, antinomianism. 

(4) The development of Religion is an Or- 
ganic Process. We who are here today are 
members of ‘western culture’, a culture 
stimulated by both the Greeks and the He- 
brews, inherited by the Romans, transfused 
by the New Testament interpreters and the 
Church Fathers as they wove Christian 
teachings into a fabric, and enlarged by 
writers, scientists, philosophers, and artists 
during the last nineteen hundred years. 
Each of us is organically tied into a historical 
process, part of which is deeply embedded 
in the Old Testament and the New Testament. 
Modern man has his roots in both the Classical 
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Greek tradition, where man as a rational 
being is capable of discovering ultimate 
truths, and the Hebrew tradition, where 
man is sinful and in repentance shows deep 
need of God’s grace and forgiveness. Those 
of us who lean toward Christian liberalism 
are more fused in the Greek concept of man; 
those of us who follow the orthodox viewpoint 
more closely find our views radically embedded 
in the Hebrew tradition. But both traditions 
are parts of our historical heritage. 

The Bible teacher has a rich opportunity 
to describe this organic process of history 
which is found in the Bible. He sees this 
process developing through the Law, the 
Prophets, and in post-exilic Priestly Scribism 
which stresses along with the Law the syn- 
agogue, the rabbi, religious parties like the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, narrow nationalism, 
purity of ceremony. He sees the canoniza- 
tion of the Prophets along with the Law 
(c. 200 B.C_), but he realizes that the Prophets 
never came into a position of comparable 
authority with the Law until Jesus re-em- 


phasized their worth, while at the same time 
he criticised some aspects of Priestly Scribism. 
As the student sees Jesus re-emphasizing the 
major moral tenets of the Law and the basic 
prophetic concepts of religion, he discerns 
that Jesus organically belonged to a historical 


process. Can we not say that about 95% 
of Jesus’ ethical teachings are found among 
the rabbinical and Old Testament teachings; 
that his idea of God is mainly a synthesis of 
the basis prophetic teachings of such figures 
as Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and II Isaiah; 
that the two major commandments—‘‘To 
love God” and “To love thy neighbor’— 
were the heart of the Deuteronomic and the 
Levitical (Holiness) Reforms in the Old 
Testament? 

As Jesus found his stimuli in the rich tradi- 
tions of the past and was able to synthesize 
and cull the important concepts from the 
outmoded or less important teachings, so it 
is also our task today to select the essential 
ideas from the past as we see ourselves as 
members of a long organic process of thought 
development. May I illustrate: When the 


late Archbishop of Canterbury, William 
Temple, was asked what three thinkers meant 
the most to him, he replied after reflection, 
“Plato, the writer of the Gospel of John, 
and Robert Browning.” In a similar fashion 
I feel it a part of a teacher’s task to help 
students be selective in their study of the 
Bible and to realize that there are basic teach- 
ings in the Bible which have stimulated the 
process of history through the centuries. 
Two illustrations suffice: In one area of this 
historical process Paul’s letter to the Romans 
was basic in the lives of Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, and Karl Barth. In another 
area of this development the Book of Revela- 
tion has been the moving stimulus for apoc- 
alyptists. While these two books are very 
different in their influences upon men through- 
out the centuries, they do reiterate the note 
that the Bible has continuously reminded 
man of his relationship to history as an 
organic process. 

In this section of study it is possible also 
to illustrate how different theological move- 
ments have enriched the Christian ideology. 
For example, when one discusses the concept 
of Christian love, the Lundensian movement 
can be briefly outlined in its enrichment of 
agape; the Crisis movement as to how it 
reénforces Pauline theology; the Edinburgh 
Conference in its acceptance of Paul’s organic 
concept of the Church. 

I realize of course that this phase of teaching 
is not the prime motive of biblical teaching; 
nevertheless I am convinced that if the Bible 
is to keep alive as the book at the heart of 
the Christian tradition, it must not be left 
in the eighth century or the first century as 
a book of antiquity. I feel that it has a 
virile stimulus for us today—at least parts 
of it—and that we may view it as a vital 
factor in that historical process of which we 
are a part. 

(5) Does the Bible Give Us Suggestions for 
Contemporary Living? Like the problem of 
seeing ourselves as organically belonging to 
history, this phase of Bible teaching grows 
out of the primary study of the books of the 
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Bible. It is an outgrowth of Bible teaching, 
not the original motif. 

We are living in the twentieth century, a 
machine age, a period of scientific develop- 
ment, a western world; the Bible is from an 
oriental world, a pre-scientifically understood 
world, a civilization which was nomadic, 
agricultural, of the handicraft stage. By 
using the religious-historical method of study- 
ing the Bible we attempt to use our imagina- 
tions and to throw ourselves from the twen- 
tieth century into the century in which a 
biblical book is written. After we have dis- 
cerned the main message of that book for its 
own era, we ask what norms this book met 
as it was selected as a part of scripture. Then 
we ask what value this book has for us today 
as we try to adjust ourselves to life. Do the 
ideas of that particular book work, do they 
speak to our lives, are they pragmatic? Are 
the ideas reasonable? After a student has 
applied these criteria to books as diverse as 
Esther and Hosea in the Old Testament, or 
Revelation and the Gospel of John in the 
New Testament, he will probably agree with 
Professor Julius Bewer that the whole Bible 
is not the word of God, but contains the word 
of God, and that the real test of a biblical 
book is measured by its relationship to the 
spirit of Christ. 

There has been much confusion regarding 
criteria of truth. Frequently students have 
the impression that all infallible truth has 
been handed to them, either by an infallible 
Church (such as the Roman Catholic Church) 
or by an infallible council (which type of 
authority was established by the Eastern 
Orthodox Church in the eleventh century); 
or by an infallible book (which became the 
externa] authority of the Reformation). When 
a student is given these authorities as external 
and infallible, he finds his religious under- 
standing thwarted by two difficulties: (1) 
He wonders why the past was particularly 
skilful in obtaining perfect truth, while his 
age is only receptive and not creative. (2) 
He is perturbed by the fact that there is not 
unanimity of attitude as to which of the ex- 
ternal authorities is supreme; each different 


group of believers is taught that its authority 
is the supreme one. 

If the Bible is to have significant purpose 
for a person today he must apply the pragmatic 
and rational criteria of truth to its teachings. 
These same tests are to be applied to creed 
and dicta of the Church. This is merely 
saying that unless religious ideas are helpful 
and intelligent for the modern man, they 
have little value. In reading the Bible the 
student can remember with Emerson that 
“the lesson of life is to learn what the centuries 
have to say to the hours,”’ but the lesson from 
the centuries must speak a real word to the 
modern man. Certainly a real word comes 
from the Bible, because much that is there 
jumps across the changing centuries because 
many of the Bible’s truths continue to speak 
to man’s continuing adjustment to the prob- 
lems of life. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I wish to empha- 
size one fact: I teach the Bible primarily 
in a descriptive fashion as a history of religion; 
but secondarily I bring into my teaching the 
role of a theologian who evaluates and in- 
terprets the ideas which the Bible describes. 
I feel that both réles are essential to a teacher 
of the Bible, in so far as he does not let himself 
become narrow and dogmatic in his application 
of criteriaof truths. Heshould let the student 
possess his own criteria, helping the student 
to establish criteria of judgment. 

This paper sets forth many purposes which 
to me seem basic. Our institutions of higher 
learning in their culture need a fine balance 
between sane education and sane evangelism. 
Evangelism without education is often fa- 
naticism; education without evangelism too 
frequently becomes proud erudition without 
social activity. Evangelism and education 
are jointly needed. Most college courses 
afford a medium for such a purpose; but 
courses in Bible are uniquely fashioned for 
such a motive. Unless our students can 
leave the liberal arts corridors with an en- 
thusiasm for the best values of western 
culture our colleges and universities are 
missing the point of their existence. 


1A Preface to Bible Study, p. 13. 
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A Conservative Speaks 


WILBUR M. SMITH 


HE subject for this symposium was, 
I must confess, somewhat disturbing 
when first placed in my _ hands. 
Though for over a quarter of a century I have 
been preaching from, teaching, and com- 
mending the study of the Holy Scriptures, I 
do not know that I ever deliberately sat down 
to determine what my general objectives were 
in such a holy work as that in which you and 
I find ourselves engaged. This has been a 
wholesome experience, to clarify my own think- 
ing, and, at my time of life, it is rather overdue. 
Just because teaching the Word of God is my 
life work, as it is yours, and will continue to be, 
I trust, for the years that remain, what I say 
must be more or less the laying bare of my 
own heart’s deepest convictions and hopes. 
To begin with, is it not true that every 
teacher’s objectives in teaching the Bible 
must be determined by two fundamental 
factors: the kind of students we are attempting 
to teach, and what we ourselves think of the 
Bible, as we teach it? If I were teaching the 
Bible to Chinese young men, in Chungking, 
or Chefoo, I would try continually, with as 
much conviction as I could command, first of 
all to persuade them from the Scriptures that 
Jesus is the Christ. But teaching the Bible 
for most of us, certainly in my school, and 
in most of your schools, means speaking of the 
Scriptures to those who are already followers 
of Christ, and who are seeking, in our respec- 
tive institutions, a broader, more thorough 
knowledge of the entire Word of God. My 
objective in teaching the Bible in Lake View 
High School would be altogether different 
from that of teaching it in the Moody Bible 
Institute. In the one place I would empha- 
size its literary as well as its spiritual values, 
but where I am, and where many of you are, 
we must strive to equip men for the great 
work of preaching and teaching these same 
Scriptures, which we would not be doing to a 
high school group. 


What we think of this remarkable book will 
make a great deal of difference as we approach 
the teaching of its remarkable pages. [If it is 
only one of many revelations on earth, we 
approach it with an attitude of interest, but 
not of supreme concern. If it is the only writ- 
ten revelation we have in the world that is 
truly inspired of God, if through this book 
alone, and the truths it teaches, we come to a 
knowledge of God, if only this divine Word 
can make us wise unto salvation, if here alone 
we have a true foundation for hope, in the 
midst of a chaotic and frightened world, if 
here alone the Lord Jesus is unveiled to us, 
if this word is of divine origin, and hence of 
eternal importance, if heaven and earth will 
pass away but these words will never pass 
away, then I approach this book in awe and 
reverence, and I must count the teaching of it 
the most sacred obligation that any man in 
this world can possibly have. 

When a man reaches my age he is entitled 
to a few convictions, and one of the pro- 
foundest I have is that this volume we call 
the Holy Scriptures is none other than the 
Word of God. Iam not debating inspiration. 
I am not talking about the different values to 
be assigned to different parts of this book. 
However varied our views may be regarding 
the origin and value of the scriptures, we will 
all agree that what we think of the book must 
have a large influence in determining our 
objectives in teaching it. 

Now for specific objectives; and I confine 
myself in this paper to objectives which I 
myself strive after, not what I think should be 
the objectives of someone else. First of all, 
I want to impart to my students the truths 
that are in this volume. Someone will at 
once say, “‘Ah, yes, ‘the truths that are in this 
volume,’ but what truths do you think are 
here? Some say one thing, and some another.” 
Well, first of all, there is historic truth here, a 
vast amount of data concerning individuals 
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who are named, geographical localities, defi- 
nite periods of time, the fall and rise of nations, 
and records of all those varied experiences that 
come to men in their struggle for existence, 
and their longings for spiritual life. The 
great spiritual truths of the Bible are built 
upon that rock foundation of history, of which 
the greatest is the fact of the incarnation of 
our Lord, and the redemption which He 
wrought out for us at a place called Golgotha. 

For this reason, in teaching the Bible I 
want my students to know its history, its 
chronology, its geography, and be able to 
locate, in the various periods of redemptive 
revelation, the great men who appear in these 
holy pages. The more I can persuade my 
pupils to work in the original languages, and 
to toil continually with the great historic 
problems of this literature, the more assured 
I am that they will be the better equipped for 
understanding the profounder spiritual truths 
of this volume. 

But, we do not assume that teaching biblical 
history and its related subjects, is the end of 
Bible teaching. There are other higher truths 
in the Word of God, that, unaided, humanity 
could never have ascertained, truths con- 
cerning God and His redeeming purposes, the 
creation, the incarnation, the death, the resur- 
rection, and the ultimate victory of Christ, the 
forgiveness of sins, holiness of life, the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit of God, the possibilities of 
prayer, the power of faith, and unless these 
great themes are found and studied and be- 
lieved, teaching the Bible seems to me to be 
only half done. May I dare this evening to 
propose an idea which I have used from time 
to time, but have never seen in print? The 
Bible is given to us by God to teach us those 
truths which we could not, otherwise, of our 
own ingenuity, attain to, but without which 
man does not have deliverance from sin, 
reconciliation with God, abiding joy, nor the 
sure hope of a life to come. 

The Greeks had literature, but it never 
showed them the way to God. There is no 
such a thing as any revelation in this world of 
how sin can be put away and men be recon- 


ciled to God, how men can walk in the liberty 
of the children of God, there is no revelation 
of these things, nor of a true life to come, in 
any other literature in the world; and in teach- 
ing I want my students to be mastered by the 
glory and the wonder and the eternal certainty 
of these transforming themes. 

In teaching the Word of God, I try to pre- 
sent it to my students in a comprehensive, 
not in a fragmentary way. The Apostle 
Paul says we should rightly divide the Word of 
truth, and this I do not think is a mere synonym 
for dispensations. I respect authority as much 
as anyone else in this room, including theo- 
logical authority, but I do not think you and 
I have to teach the Bible exactly as Augustine 
would teach it, or Luther, or Calvin, or Hodge, 
or Brunner. We ought to come to some great 
conclusions regardings its truths, of ourselves, 
and not keep our students from any area that 
properly belongs to this divine revelation! 

Let me speak from my own conservative 
viewpoint first. I think in orthodox circles 
today there are some great subjects in the 
Word of God that are almost never talked 
about. The Apostle Paul, e.g., mentions good 
works as something to be practised twenty- 
seven times, but you and I can live in institu- 
tions of the reformed faith for fifty years and 
never hear good works mentioned. That is 
not “rightly dividing the word of truth.” 

We can insist upon regeneration, and quote 
with emphasis and insistence our Lord’s 
words, ‘“‘Ye must be born again,” but there 
is no one sentence in the Bible reading exactly 
like that. It is a part of a sentence, and the 
rest of the sentence is that, unless we are born 
again, we cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. A lot of people I know shy away from 
the idea of the kingdom of God; they are very 
emphatic about regeneration, and totally 
silent about the kingdom. You cannot cut 
these great sentences in two, and rightly 
divide the word of truth. 

But the liberal, too, has great areas which 
he never touches. I remember a few years 
ago looking carefully into the Greek text of II 
Timothy 3 (Paul’s terrible delineation of the 
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character of men at the end of the age), and 
I was astonished to find that not in any single 
book, in our language at least, on the eschatol- 
ogy of Paul, was there a single page of treat- 
ment of this great chapter. I fear in many 
circles today the New Testament teaching on 
sin is almost wholly ignored, and a vital con- 
viction concerning the wrath of God and a 
judgment to come is tragically omitted. If 
we are to teach the Word of God, we should 
teach it in its entirety. 

I suppose there are some who would disagree 
with me, but frankly when I teach I want my 
pupils to come away from class believing some- 
thing. A teacher of history does not let his 
pupils drift around in all kinds of errors, in- 
dulging as they please in fanciful interpreta- 
tions, or erecting hypotheses that are not 
adequately supported by facts. There is 


not a history teacher worthy of the name in 
our country today who does not have con- 
victions concerning the subject in which he 
is instructing a younger generation, and who 
does not try to impart these convictions to 


his pupils. I do not think it is our business 
simply to put a mass of facts in front of a 
student, and then tell him he can think as he 
pleases about them. If you and I believe in a 
living, sovereign, personal God, and in Jesus 
Christ His Son, our Lord, in the eternity of 
His words, and in a miraculous experience of 
redemption, we are not going to let our stu- 
dents drift along for three or four years, won- 
dering what is true and what is not true, what 
they can believe and what they need not be- 
lieve. I want to be a guide for them. If I 
believe that in the Bible God is revealed to 
us, I do not hesitate to say so. 

My pupils can read anything they please; 
they can open any book they please; they can 
ask any question they wish; and they cer- 
tainly must come to some convictions of their 
own, But in teaching I cannot separate my 
own faith from what I say in the classroom, 
and what I believe I hope my pupils will be- 
lieve. 

I remember once talking with a postgraduate 


student of a well-known seminary in this coun- 
try. He wanted me to “get him into the 
Presbyterian Church,” if I could. (I couldn’t.) 
I said to him: 

“What do you believe about the inspiration 
of the Scriptures?” 

His answer was, “Well, I don’t know; they 
didn’t tell us much about that in seminary.” 

“What do you believe about the deity of 
Jesus Christ?” 

“T’m not sure I am prepared to answer that, 
because they didn’t teach us much about 
that.” 

Finally, I asked, ‘‘What do you believe about 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ?” 

“Well, I’m just not sure that I understand 
your question. They didn’t say much about 
that.” 

I happen to know he was telling the truth, 
for in that particular institution students are 
assigned work on labor reports, the journals 
of socialism and sociology, and everything 
else but the Scriptures. You cannot put 
primary emphasis upon both at the same time. 

In teaching my students, I cannot help 
often reminding myself of the words that the 
Apostle Paul wrote to Timothy, words which 
I think are almost forgotten these days, words 
that clearly justify such institutions as those 
in which you and I do our work: ‘“‘The things 
which thou hast heard from me, among many 
witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men, who shall be able to teach others also” 
(II Tim. 2:2). Alfred Plummer’s words here 
are so superb, I think they should be quoted: 
“The gospel may be seriously misunderstood; 
it may be corrupted by large admixture of 
error; it may be partially or even totally 
forgotten; it may be supplanted by some 
meretricious counterfeit . .. (The Apostle told 
Timothy) that he should endeavor to secure 
the establishment of a permanent centre for 
preserving and handing on in its integrity ‘the 
faith once for all committed to the saints’... 
This then may be considered as the earliest 
trace of the formation of a theological school—a 
school which has for its object not merely the 
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instruction of the ignorant, but the protection 
and maintenance of a definite body of 
doctrine.” 

The truth which the church will possess, 
and by which it will be possessed, fifty years 
from now, is the truth which you and I are 
now committing to men who have gifts for 
teaching. The treasures of the ages are poured 
into our hearts and minds only that, with, we 
trust, some slight increase, they may be passed 
on to the next generation. 

Furthermore, I cannot get away from the 
fact that the sword of the Spirit of God is this 
Word, and more than ever, in the days im- 
mediately before us, our young men will need 
to know how to wield that sword in the de- 
fense of the faith, and in resisting the en- 
croachments of enemies to that faith. With 
the inevitably increasing attention given to 
science, the multiplication of material com- 
forts, the agnostic and atheistic assertions of 
too many intellectual leaders, the subtle 
temptation to develop a world eclectic religion, 
the strong denials of the supernatural, all these 
contending against the great spiritual things 
for which our Christian faith stands, the 
enemy can only be beaten back, and our faith 
truly defended, as this sword is wielded. 

As Charles Hodge once said: “In opposition 
to all error, to all false philosophy, to all false 
principles of morals, to all the sophistries of 
vice, to all the suggestions of the devil, the 
sole, simple and sufficient answer is the Word 
of God. This puts to flight all the powers of 
darkness. The Christian finds this to be true 
in his individual experience. It dissipates 
his doubts; it drives away his fears; it delivers 
him from the power of Satan. It is also the 
experience of the church collective. All her 
triumphs over sin and error have been effected 
by the Word of God. So long as she uses this 
and relies on it alone, she goes on conquering; 
_ but when anything else, be it reason, science, 
| tradition, or the commandmegts of men, is 
allowed to take its place or to share its office, 
then the church, or the Christian is at the 
mercy of the adversary. Hoc signo vinces— 


the apostle may be understood to say to 
every believer and to the whole church.” 

Years ago there came a warning regarding 
this very matter from a most unexpected place, 
from one who himself did not always live 
up to what he then declared. I am referring 
to Dr. Charles Augustus Briggs, of Union 
Theological Seminary, who in his (in many 
ways remarkable book) Biblical Studies, de- 
clared: ‘Unless theology freshens its life by 
ever repeated draughts from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, it will be unequal to the tasks imposed 
upon it. It will not solve the problems of 
the thoughtful, dissolve the doubts of the 
cautious, or disarm the objection of the enemies 
of the truth. She must beat out for herself a 
new suit of armour from biblical material 
which is ever new; she must weave to herself 
a fresh and sacred costume of doctrine from 
the Scriptures which never disappoint the 
requirements of mankind; and thus armed 
and equipped with the weapons of the Living 
One, she will prove them quick and powerful, 
convincing and invincible in her training of the 
disciple and her conflicts with the infidel 
and heretic....It has ever been that the 
reformation or revival has come through the 
resort to the sacred oracles for the organization 
of a freshly-stated body of doctrine, and fresh 
methods of evangelization derived therefrom. 
We thus have reason to thank God that heresy 
and unbelief so often drive us to our citadel, 
the Sacred Scriptures, and force us back to 
the impregnable fortress of divine truth, in 
order that, depending no longer merely upon 
human weapons and defences, we may use 
rather the divine. Our adversaries... can 
never contend successfully against the Word 
of God that liveth and abideth forever, which, 
though the heavens fall and the earth pass 
away, will not fail, not one jot or tittle from 
the most complete fulfillment which will 
shine in new beauty and glory as its parts are 
one by one searchingly examined, and which 
will prove itself not only invincible, but all- 
conquering, as point after point is most 
hotly contested.” 
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I hope that from my teaching of the Scrip- 
tures, my men will know something of the 
power and reality of a life with God. Oh, to 
see my students not only knowing the meaning 
of justification by faith, but something of the 
peace of God that follows it. We discuss for 
two months the doctrine of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and go into great detail con- 
cerning the meaning of Theopneustos, but my 
Bible reads that all Scripture is not only in- 
spired of God but is profitable for teaching, 
conviction of sin, correction when we are out 
of the way, and instruction in righteousness. 
We are not only redeemed from the wrath of 
God, but we are called to holiness of life. I 
read in the First Epistle of John that our 
prayers are answered because we obey His 
commandments. Is it not a strange thing, 
that you and I have all kinds of questions sent 
to us and asked of us, all the way from the old 
one of where Cain got his wife, to the com- 
plicated problems involved in baptism; we 
are asked about the nature of manna, the 
condition of Lazarus between death and the 


resurrection, whether the beast out of the sea 
or the one out of the earth is Antichrist, why 
Judas Iscariot was ever chosen by our Lord, 
etc., etc., but who asks us how he may live 


pleasing to God? In twenty years I have 
never had one student stand up in class, or 
one correspondent write me a letter asking, 
“How may I live a holy life?” I want my 
students, from the study of the Word of God, 
to know something of this great pre-eminent 
purpose in the mind of God for us. 

Finally, I long that through any teaching of 
the Bible I may be privileged to engage in, 
my students may come to know something of 
the glory of the Lord Jesus. As they leave 
my classroom, and are in difficult fields of 
foreign missionary labor, or in some small 
country church, or in a great city pulpit, I 
would they could waken, each of them, every 
morning of their lives, with the words of St. 
Paul on their lips, “That I may know him”— 
know Him as God and man, as Creator and 
Friend, as the eternal Son of the Father: 


know His glorious names, His precious prom- 
ises, His inexhaustible words, more and more of 
the love which led Him to Calvary, the power 
of His resurrection, His priestly work in 
heaven, His coming judgment of the world, 
His holiness, His compassion, His prayerful- 
ness, and something of the infinite glory of 
His wonderful grace. This is life! To know 
God, the only true and living God, and Jesus 
Christ whom He has sent! Of this fountain 
of life I want my students to be ever more 
deeply drinking. 

With such objectives as these in unfolding 
the divine and eternal truths of these sacred, 
Spirit-given pages, which are for light to our 
feet, for illumination to our minds, food and 
drink for our souls, the theme of all preaching, 
the word in which men can rest for hope, 
by which God has revealed Himself, and 
in which we see the ever more wonderful 
portrait of His blessed Son, with eternal 
souls before me (some of whom may be 
leaders in the church in years to come), and 
the Word of God between them and me, I 
should like, every time I enter a classroom 
for biblical instruction, to have in heart and 
mind some lines at least of that beautiful 
prayer, ‘“‘At the Classroom Door,” which was 
written by one of the greatest Greek scholars 
of modern times, and one of the best interpre- 
ters of the New Testament Scriptures that God 
has of late given to the church, Dr. James 
Hope Moulton: 


Lord, at Thy word opens yon door, inviting 
Teacher and taught to feast this hour with Thee; 
Opens a Book where God in human writing 
Thinks His deep thoughts, and dead tongues live 
for me. 


Too dread the task, too great the duty calling, 
Too heavy far the weight is laid on me! 

O if mine own thought should on Thy words falling 
Mar the great message, and men hear not Thee! 


Give me Thy voice to speak, Thine ear to listen, 
Give me Thy mind to grasp Thy mystery; 

So shall my heart throb, and my glad eyes glisten, 
Rapt with the wonders Thou dost show to me. 
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Neo-Orthodoxy and the Bible’ 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


E MIGHT as well admit at the 

outset that it is impossible to pre- 

sent an answer to the question 
regarding the aims of Bible study which will 
attract a ready and enthusiastic response on 
the part of all concerned. The reason for 
this lies in the theological confusion and 
uncertainty of the modern church. There are 
those who believe that the critical study of the 
Bible has betrayed the Church, and who are 
inclined to take a fairly rigid view regarding 
the inspiration of both historical and reigious 
data which the Book contains.! Othlers of 
more liberal persuasion insist that having once 
broken away from the shackles of such a view 
of the Scriptures’ inspiration, we should not 
now return to credulous and uncritical views 
for which the Bible itself offers no warrant, as 
though critical study had been of no help 
whatever. Within this latter group, however, 


there is in process a profound theological 


ferment. The movement labelled neo-ortho- 
doxy, while accepting the freer, less rigid view 
of inspiration, the results of documentary 
analysis, and other discoveries made by critical 
study, is nevertheless as severely critical of the 
so-called “high critics” as are those who are 
more conservative with regard to the nature 
of inspiration. It is felt that the weakness 
and tragedy of criticism lay in its refusal to 
come to grips with the central affirmations 
of Biblical faith, with the result that the schol- 
arly study of the Bible has had little to offer 


* Author’s note: It should be understood that this 
title has been given by the Editor for purposes of 
journalistic clarity. The paper itself was written under 
the title “The Aims of Bible Study’, and its contents 
are not concerned with a historical and bibliographical 
analysis of Neo-orthodoxy for the purpose of analyzing 
its methodology and approach. The present title is 
thus the Editor’s evaluation of the author’s position. 
While I am delighted to learn just where I stand, I am 
again confronted with the sad situation which I 
describe at the end of the fourth paragraph! My 
sole aim in life is to be both a Christian and a scholar— 
hot to write articles which can be conveniently labelled! 
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the religious life of a community. Instead, 
it is believed, criticism has been a factor in 
separating the Scripture from that life. The 
three main introductions to the study of the 
Old Testament, for example, are those of 
Eissfeldt, S. R. Driver, and Pfeiffer.2 Yet 
after reading these books, the chief impression 
one gets is that the central concern of our 
study and teaching should be literary and 
documentary analysis. 

Liberal reaction to this new theological 
emphasis has thus far been motivated almost 
solely by fear. Professor W. Norman Pit- 
tenger’s article in this Journal (November, 
1945) seems chiefly concerned with the fear 
that the rebirth of reformed and evangelical 
theology will go too far in the direction of 
obscurantism through the neglect of historical 
study.* Recently I sat with a number of 
Biblical scholars who had listened to a paper 
devoted to the subject of Biblical theology. 
Instead of discussing the paper and the issues 
it raised, one after another rose to express his 
fears of the so-called neo-orthodoxy. Many 
of the statements were obviously not those of 
balanced, scholarly judgment, but at times 
verged dangerously near the absurd, in fact 
the irrational! 

Now this negative, fear-inspired reaction 
is not going to get us very far. The fact is 
that the present-day ferment in liberal circles 
regarding the meaning and aims of Biblical 
study has arisen, not in the first instance among 
Biblical scholars, but among theologians, chief 
of whom we may mention Barth, Brunner, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. It must be admitted and 
emphasized that this theological movement is 
in danger of degenerating into a new and 
dogmatic rationalism unless it comes to grips 
in a careful, empirical and exegetical manner 
with the revelation of which it so confidently 
speaks. Should this happen, we cannot blame 
the theologians. It is up to us as Biblical 
students and teachers to lead the way, and a 
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mere negativism born of fear can serve no 
useful purpose except to confirm the impression 
that Biblical scholarship is concerned with 
everything except what is important. 

Thus far, we who spend our lives in the 
Biblical field have done very little in this area, 
except, as this writer has done, to spend a few 
weeks in the preparation of a small volume on 
the relevance of the Bible or some part of it! 
The plain truth is that we are uncertain about 
where or how to move. Largely untrained in 
theological matters, we hesitate to commit 
ourselves because we know that no matter 
what we say we shall be roundly chastised by 
someone. Moreover, we are afraid of being 
considered unscholarly and homiletical. Our 
training has led us to picture the ideal figure 
to which we should conform as an Aristotle or 
Einstein, rather than as an Isaiah or Jesus. 
It is much more comfortable to be a strictly 
impartial and objective marshaller of facts, 
than an interpreter of their ultimate meaning 
and truth. As soon as one takes a theological 
position, he is immediately described by some 
label; he is a liberal, a fundamentalist, a neo- 
orthodox, a Barthian, a Niebuhrian, a Wieman- 
ite, or what not, who is trying to read his 
ideas into the Bible.‘ In such a situation a 
man who is trying to be a scholar may well 
wish with Melanchthon to be delivered from 
the “rage” of the theologians. 

Furthermore, the intellectual world in which 
we live is not congenial to the essentials of 
Biblical faith, particularly to Biblical super- 
naturalism and the idea of revelation. It isa 
world which feels itself too grown up and too 
sophisticated for the simple stories of Adam 
and Eve, of Abraham, and of the manger in 
Bethlehem. In the universities and colleges 
where we teach, it is much simpler for us to 
share in some measure the general reaction, 
or even if we do not approve of it, to conform 
to the prevailing atmosphere by presenting the 
Bible, not so much as a book which confronts 
us with the Living God, as an exceedingly 
important factor in the history of culture. 
Such an approach allows us to remain objec- 
tive, and to hold up our heads among the 
scientists and historians around us. 


Yet it is obvious that if we who are profes- 
sional Bible students do not take the lead in 
the discussion of the meaning and aim of Bible 
study, others will do so; and it will do little 
good for us to scold them for having done it 
wrongly. It seems to me that we are beginning 
to realize the fallacy of a completely objective, 
cultural, or dispassionate study of Scripture. 
Any good teacher is one who is able to stir the 
enthusiasms of his students, which means that 
he himself has been stirred and is committed 
to the thing he is teaching. Why is it that a 
scientist is allowed full rein to proselytize with 
his enthusiasm, while a teacher of the Bible 
remains and is often expected to remain so 
unconvinced of the absolute and ultimate 
importance of what he is doing that he is 
unable to stir his students! 

Furthermore, the Bible as literature is sui 
generis. There is nothing like it. To say 
that we are going to treat it as we would treat 
any other book is both true and false. For 
example, the currently available histories of 
Israel and of Israelite religion attempt to view 
Israel dispassionately as one would view 
Assyria or Rome. This is an important and 
necessary effort. Yet it is precisely the type 
of thing that the compilers of Old Testament 
history were least interested in. J, E, D, 
P, and the work of the Chronicler are the type 
of history for which the world offers no real 
parallel. It is confessional history, as are 
also the Gospels and Acts; and fact is rare- 
ly separated from theological meaning. In 
Kings, for example, it is repeatedly stated that 
if the reader wishes to know more facts, he can 
go to the Book of the Chronicles of the Kings 
of Israel or of Judah; but the editor implies 
that he has given sufficient information to 
enable one to see the theological significance 
of the events described. We may ask, there- 
fore, whether our aim should be solely that of 
presenting the facts, and the theories we base 
upon them, in a secularized manner, or should 
our primary aim be to view Israel’s history 
through the eyes of its interpreters, grappling 
with the questions which were their chief 
concern? 

In other words, our objective Biblical 
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histories are not really objective at all. When 
we say “This is a History of Israel” or ‘“This 
is an Introduction to Biblical Literature,” 
though neither volume is primarily concerned 
with the issues for which the Bible exists and 
which brought it into being, there is something 
radically wrong with our perspective. We 
are presenting no objective exegesis of the 
meaning of the Bible according to its own 
claims. We are virtually denying, whether 
we realize it or not, the validity and importance 
of those claims, and we are implying that the 
aim of Bible study is to secularize the book. 
By placing our emphasis on fact and theory, 
linguistic, literary or historical, indispensable 
as these are, we are nevertheless not teaching 
the Bible, and by our actual choice of em- 
phasis we have betrayed our bias and real 
interest.® 

Were there time for adequate discussion, I 
feel that most of us would find ourselves in 
fairly general agreement on this point. After 
all, the primary aim of Biblical study is to find 
out just what the Bible says and what it 
means. Where we differ is upon what is valid 
and significant, and what is not. If this 
distinction between what is and what we 
believe to be valid were always kept clear, 
Biblical study would not now be in the state 
that it is. Our presuppositions regarding 
theological truth do actually determine what 
we like and do not like in the Bible, and that 
in turn forms the spectacles through which we 
look at it. Here, then, is the source of our 
difficulty. I know no other way of explaining 
the current confusion regarding the theological 
meaning of the Bible. 

To put the matter concretely, Professor 
Irwin believes that any serious scholar should 
be able to interpret correctly what the Old 
Testament says and means.’ In theory I 
should very much like to agree. Why, then, 
does my interpretation differ so radically in 
many vital points from his? I should like 
to say that it is his exegesis and theological 
penetration which are at fault. He would 
undoubtedly say it is mine! I suspect both 
of us are at fault in some measure, because 
our theological presuppositions lead us to see 
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and to emphasize different things. The plain 
fact is, then, that our presuppositions do 
influence our conclusions. It is inevitable 
that it should be so. When one is confronted 
with the kind of truth which the Bible claims 
to present, there is something wrong with him 
if he can remain completely detached. This 
material is not a philosophy addressed to 
theoretical reason; it presents a religious faith 
which is addressed to the practical reason and 
to the will. It points a finger at the scholar 
and says: “You are a man first and last, not 
a reasoning machine; and you are a sinner!” 
When one is confronted with positions of this 
type, willy-nilly he takes a stand. What we 
need to do in our Biblical study is frankly to 
recognize our presuppositions, not to blind 
ourselves by a denial that they exist. 

A tragic fact about Biblical study today is 
that it is suffering from the delusion of its 
objectivity. One result is that there is no 
other field, at least so far as I know, where 
truth, probability, and possibility are so little 
disentangled, but are all presented quite 
dogmatically as fact. This has become a habit 
among us; it is often more than a literary style; 
it is a frame of mind. Pfeiffer’s Introduction 
to the Old Testament, for example, disentangles 
this source from that with the greatest of ease 
and of detailed precision. Now the fact 
remains that while the main lines of the docu- 
mentary theory can be outlined with consider- 
able probability, the more detailed one is in his 
analysis the more involved he becomes in 
possibility and speculation, rather than in 
certainty. To present the whole matter as 
established fact is to betray the subject, to 
mislead the reader, and to exhibit a lack of 
reverence for truth and for the care which we 
must use in ascertaining it. Not that Pfeiffer 
is any more culpable than Morgenstern, Tor- 
rey, Eissfeldt, Olmstead, and many others. The 
point is that this has become an established 
method of writing, and its danger lies in the 
fact that we soon begin to believe as fact what 
we first advanced as a hypothesis! How else 
can we explain such a statement as this by 
Rolland Wolfe: “...the tools of Biblical 
scholarship have been perfected to such a 
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point that it has been possible to secure com- 
paratively assured results. The procedures 
followed have been as precise as the routine 
used by an organic chemist in his qualitative 
and quantitative analysis.’”” 

What I am suggesting, then, is that Biblical 
scholarship is far from being as objective as it 
has pretended to be; the very nature of the 
material with which it deals prevents it from 
being so. The careful study of the Bible re- 
quires a continued and highly developed self- 
criticism which will enable one to understand 
the spectacles which he wears. 


II 


Turning now to a more positive statement 
regarding the aims of Bible study, I should 
admit at the outset as much of my own bias as 
I can discern. Among other things I note a 
desire on my own part to take Biblical theism 
or supernaturalism very seriously. Accord- 
ingly there is a rebellion against what I feel 
to be an over-emphasis on religious genetics 
as the end of Biblical study. We today are 
almost obsessed with the idea that once we 
can set up a developmental sequence we have 
explained all! So our eyes are always search- 
ing for such a sequence, and consequently by 
the careful balancing of a fact and a silence, a 
silence and a fact, we are virtually assured of 
finding it. Furthermore, having come to the 
Bible from an archaeological background, I 
am prejudiced against most of the current 
Biblical histories, since I am convinced that 
the Biblical world they describe never really 
existed! 

Finally, it is my belief that we today ap- 
proach the Bible through a Greek type of 
rationalism which seeks the good, true, and 
beautiful above and beyond the flux and 
relativity of experience. Thus our Biblical 
study has inevitably been concerned primarily 
with the discovery of human ideas and ideals 
which may be abstracted from their setting 
and which may aid us in our own discovery of 
the good life. Yet such an attitude betrays 
the very first characteristic of Biblical think- 
ing. Goodness as an abstraction in the Pla- 
tonic sense has no meaning in the Bible. 
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There the good is God’s providentially revealed 
will which man must obey if he would find the 
good life, and for which he is therefore moved 
to give thanks. Goodness as an abstraction 
is never known apart from the concrete situa- 
tion in which the will of God is expressed. 
The unifying factor in the Bible, therefore, is 
not a series of ethical ideals and “spiritual” 
teachings, but the will, the purpose, the activ- 
ity of God. One can assert that the Biblical 
description of God’s purposive will is a new 
form of myth; I, on the contrary, would main- 
tain that it is a true description of reality. 
But let us immediately be aware of our value 
judgments, so that we are not betrayed into 
false exegesis. Regardless of what our own 
views concerning the nature of God are, is it 
not obvious that, if the Bible has any unity at 
all, it lies in what is asserted to be the pur- 
posive activity of a great supernatural Being 
who created the earth and set out to do some- 
thing on it? He chose him out a particular 
people, saved, punished, and promised to save. 
Then in the fulness of time, it is further as- 
serted, he sent his Son, who died and was 
raised that man might have life and light. 

If this is the central and unifying factor in 
the Bible, why do our scholarly textbooks so 
seldom deal with it? Does a value judgment 
regarding its validity determine whether or 
not we treat it? Evidently so! But if it is 
the central point of the Bible, why should the 
neo-orthodox theologians have to scold the 
Biblical scholar for failing to make it clear? 
Does one have to have a fundamental sym- 
pathy for its truth to enable him to see it and 
exegete it aright? Iam afraid that is thecase. 
In other words, the best Biblical scholarship 
is a combination of sound learning, rigid 
scholarly discipline, common sense, and a 
sympathetic, understanding faith. 

It is on this ground, then, that I take my 
stand. Thus I would assert that while there 
are many lesser and valid aims of Biblical 
study, the chief aims today should be (1) an 
attempt to gain a view of the Bible as a whole 
so that we are never lost in detail or in the 
variant emphases or views of individual writ- 
ers; (2) to see the meaning of the Bible over 
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against all other systems of faith, or approaches 
to the problem of existence; and (3) to take 
our stand, frankly, fairly, and squarely either 
with or against the essentials of its procla- 


mation. 

Most of us will probably agree to such a 
statement, provided that there is some latitude 
regarding the view of the Bible as a whole. 
Yet for my own part I am unwilling to grant 
too much latitude. But where in the Old 
Testament does one begin his search for the 
golden key which unlocks the whole? Is it 
with J, D, P, Amos, or 2nd Isaiah? Do we 
begin with the assumption that it is the proph- 
ets who are the originators of all that is dis- 
tinctive in Israel? It seems to me quite clear 
that behind the writings of the prophets and 
historians of Israel there lies a common faith 
which is a sharp and radical mutation among 
the ancient polytheisms. The God of Israel 
even in the earliest extensive documents is no 
mere objectification or personification of nature 
or any of its forces. He transcends nature, 
controls it, and uses it to demonstrate his 
power. He is not many; he is one; he has no 
consort or children in the polytheistic sense, 
and therefore no mythology concerned with 
how he came to be or how he acts in nature.® 

Furthermore, he has chosen to reveal him- 
self to one particular people. Israel as the 
chosen nation and as the special recipient of the 
Divine favor and revelation is, therefore, the 
central and basic concern of Old Testament 
faith. This election was expressed in social 
and political terms by means of covenant and 
theocracy. The God who rescued Israel from 
slavery offered his covenant, and promised to 
be Lord, Ruler, and Judge of his people. 
They, on their part, were to serve him and be 
obedient to his law. In obedient service 
Israel would obtain the good life which God 
had promised. 

When one enters the Old Testament from 
the polytheistic world, the significance of these 
conceptions of election, covenant, and theoc- 
racy becomes all the more clear. Here is the 
Israelite Weltanschauung, her conception of 
the nature and meaning of society, and of the 
nature and meaning of the good life. In 


Babylon man was a cosmic slave, created to 
do the menial tasks of the universe which the 
Gods themselves were weary of doing. There 
was nothing in the Babylonian world view 
which could assure man that the good life 
actually existed for him, which could form the 
ground for a permanent confidence, joy, and 
hope, and which would gradually purify and 
elevate both him and his society. In Israel 
precisely the reverse is true. The good life 
exists because God has revealed its nature for 
man’s salvation. Out of pure grace he has 
offered to Israel an ideal social structure, a 
plan for a society in covenant with him, a will, 
a law, a light, whereby Israel may live. Thus 
the Psalmists can rejoice and sing praise, for 
God has been mindful of them. And as God 
has saved Israel in the past, so he will again 
do so in the future. 

The basic platform upon which the Old 
Testament rests is this conception of the 
Divine-human society, and it is one which 
Israelite traditions claimed to be a gift of God 
because it was revealed by God to Moses. Yet 
the revealed society which was Israel’s hope 
on earth might well have been lost or drowned 
in pessimism had not the prophets kept alive 
its meaning by applying its truth to the ever- 
changing crises of life. The great prophets 
did not invent the ideal society; they pro- 
claimed its relevance, the reason for Israel’s 
failure to achieve it, and the righteous power 
of God to bring it to reality in a purified 
remnant. They thus clarified its meaning, 
and confronted the people at every crisis with 
God’s righteous will. As history progressed, 
new insights into the nature of God’s will were 
gained, but the story of this developmental 
sequence should never obscure the primary 
basis on which it rests and which made Israelite 
society and history what they were. 

To me, therefore, the true significance of the 
Old Testament in both the ancient and the 
modern worlds lies in its proclamation of the 
nature of God and the meaning of human ex- 
istence. The will of God as revealed in the 
law is of a redemptive character; obedience to 
it is man’s assurance; and the events of life 
are the proof of its validity. Yet how was 
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Israel to keep the Law? The histories de- 
scribe her sins and rebellions at every turn. 
Is the law, then, something which man cannot 
keep, though he must be punished continually 
for failing todo so? The Old Testament gives 
no final answer to this question; yet so firm 
is the faith in the redemptive character of 
God’s righteous purpose that the members of 
the chosen race could be assured that God 
himself would intervene dramatically to bring 
to pass that which man by his own efforts 
could never achieve. A new or everlasting 
covenant would be established which could 
never be broken. The Old Testament leaves 
us, therefore, with this burning hope and faith 
in the power and purpose of God to fulfill his 
promises concerning the good life on earth. 
The New Testament opens with the dra- 
matic proclamation that this hope of Israel is 
now about to be fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 
Each of the Gospels in its own way bears 
witness to this belief. While different termin- 
ologies are employed, the emphasis of the 
New Testament is upon God’s saving man 
from his sin in Jesus Christ and reconciling 
the sinner to himself. Frequent use is made 
of Old Testament words like “deliver,” ‘‘re- 
deem,” “ransom,” “purchase,” “bondage,” 
“save,” referring in this case not to a physical 
deliverance from Egyptian bondage, but from 
the bondage of Satan or of the powers of dark- 
ness. Thus the emphasis of the Old Testa- 
ment is upon God’s revelation of the good life 
to his chosen people, upon the law which is the 
constitution of the Divine Society, and upon 
God’s struggle with his people to get them to 
keep it. The emphasis of the New Testament 
is in response to the unanswered question: 
how can man keep God’s law and how can he 
be saved from his continued sin of rebellion? 
The answer is that God has again acted in 
power to redeem his people, that his Word 
has become flesh, that the law has been re- 
published, reborn, and drained of its temporal 
elements, that man in Jesus Christ is trans- 
formed so that with freedom of spirit and 
newness of heart he can accept the New 
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Covenant and be true to its conditions, and 
that the good life, the Kingdom, is here now 
in the hearts of the true children of God, 
though it is yet to be consummated in all its 
glory. 

Here, then, is the essential meaning of the 
Bible, as I see it, according to its own claims. 
It is upon such a rough outline that a Biblical 
theology must be erected—not merely a 
genetic theology of the Old Testament, nor 
one of the New in isolation, but a Biblical 
theology. 

Now what impresses me most about the 
Bible is the utter difference between its solution 
of the problems of existence and that of all 
other religions and philosophies of which I am 
aware. The approach of the ancient poly- 
theisms to man’s chief problem was so utterly 
inadequate that it is small wonder they failed 
to survive. Most thinking people today, 
however, hold a position much more similar 
to the idealism of Greek philosophy than it is 
to Biblical faith. According to the Greeks, 
what is the good life and how is it to be 
achieved? Man’s salvation is to be found in 
the discipline of an educated mind, in the 
achievement of a sound, intelligent, morally 
responsible personality, in a life given to 
reason, for reason is the ladder which leads to 
goodness. Plato believed that there is in 
man an instinctive urge or yearning (eros) to 
develop his higher self, to strive for virtue 
(areté), for the goodness and the perfection 
which are the invisible ideas or ideals over and 
above him. Fundamental to Plato’s thought 
is a distinction between being and becoming, 
between the real and eternal world of truth, 
goodness, and beauty, and the changing, 
relative, compromising flux of life. Man is 
caught in this flux, and his only hope is in 
paideia, the education or discipline of culture, 
the realization of virtue, which is his salva- 
tion.® 

This is a noble ideal (and it is basically 
similar to that held by most thinking people 
today), but it is only fair to point out that it 
has certain limitations. Stoicism and Epi- 
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cureanism, which issued from it, were basically 

pessimistic. Cochrane (in his Christianity 
and Classical Culture, Oxford University Press, 
1944) has pointed out that the failure of Rome 
was largely due to the failure of this ideal. For 
one thing, the life of reason, important as it is, 
must inevitably be for the few, not for the 
many. For another, what about the irrational 
nature of man which leads him to act con- 
tinually against the dictates of reason? 

These problems the Greek emphasis upon 
the power of reason did not solve. Yet they 
are precisely the points which form the Bible’s 
chief concern. While the Bible affirms the 
worth of man, its central problem is the reason 
for man’s inability to obtain the good life he 
desires. It thus concerns itself with the 
problem of human sin, with a realistic analysis 
of human nature, with God’s attempt to 
deliver man from the tragedies which have 
resulted from the misuse of his freedom, and 
with an answer to the question untouched by 
the Greeks: how shall man do that which he 
knows he ought to do? 

The chief aim of Biblical study and teaching, 
then, ought to be to bring one and his students 
to this point. Here is the meaning of the 
Bible; here are its answers to the human 
problem; and here is how these answers differ 
from those given by others. But he who 
would be true to the spirit of the Bible has not 
yet finished his task. Throughout the New 
Testament and the prophetic writings of the 
Old there is a sense of urgency, a sense of the 
absolute importance of their proclamation, and 
a demand that the hearer make a decision. 
Issues are sharpened, the line of choice is 
drawn, and men are told to take stand, for it is 
a life and death matter. If a man decides 
to stay on the sidelines, to attempt objectivity, 
then he has made his decision; namely, that 
this matter is not so important to him but that 
he can therefore keep on the sidelines. Note 
that his attempted “objectivity” is itself a 
decision; he has decided that this is not the 
life and death matter which the Bible says 
that it is! 
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Unless Biblical teachers and scholars are 
able to achieve something of both the breadth 
and the sharpness of the point of view which 
I have tried to outline all too briefly, I fail to 
see how anything else can happen but that the 
religious and the theological world will draw 


farther away from us. That would be tragic 
both for us and for the Church. If, on the 
other hand, we can re-establish Biblical theol- 
ogy on a sound intellectual footing, a theology 
to which we are committed and which for us 
becomes the measure of all other theologies, 
then we shall be able to hold up our heads in 
the current confusion; we shall be fully aware 
of our mission; and we shall no longer need 
to prostrate ourselves with such undignified 
submission at the altar of science. 


1 T should include here most Roman Catholic scholars, 
as well as many conservative Protestants. 

2 Eissfeldt, Einleitung in das A. T. (1934); Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the O. T. (Rev. Ed. 
1913); and Pfeiffer, Introduction to the O. T. (1941). 

3 This also appears to be the motivation of William 
A. Irwin’s article “The Reviving Theology of the Old 
Testament,” Journal of Religion, Oct. 1945, pp. 235ff. 

4For example, W. E. Garrison’s review of the 
writer’s Challenge of Israel’s Faith in The Christian 
Century for August 30, 1944, p. 998. It struck the 
writer as rather strange that Mr. Garrison never once 
asked whether the book really described what was in 
the Old Testament. Instead he took it for granted that 
the position was “neo-orthodoxy,” and that it was 
obviously not in the Bible. 

5 This is not meant to devaluate the importance and 
indispensability of linguistic, historical, geographical, 
and archaeological tools, nor of the information they 
provide (see, for example, Westminster Historical 
Allas to the Bible, 1945, pp. 5f.). 

6 See n. 3 for reference. 

7 Meet Amos and Hosea (1945), p. xxi. 

8 For further elaboration of these points see The 
Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. VI. I (Feb. 1943) and VII. 
4 (Dec. 1944). Iam not here referring to the beliefs of 
the common people, but to those of the writers and 
editors of the literature we have. It will also be realized 
that I am not introducing the much debated subject of 
monotheism in early Israel. A decision on that 
question must be made on other, though related, 
grounds. 

See, for example, Werner Jaeger, Paideia: the 
Ideals of Greek Culture, Vol. II (1943), and R. W. 
Livingstone, Greek Ideals and Modern Life (1935). 
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HE interest in the study of Hebrew 
and other related Oriental languages 
in Western Christendom began with 
the revival of learning, and especially with the 
Reformation. Before this, the study of He- 
brew among the Christians was rare and 
confined chiefly to a few monastic scholars. 
Their knowledge of Hebrew, however, seldom 
exceeded the elementary — stage. Both 
Gesenius! and Steinschneider? agree that 
among the Christians in the Middle Ages the 
knowledge of Hebrew was an unusual accom- 
plishment. Such traces of Hebrew scholar- 
ship as we do find among them were invariably 
derived from Jewish sources, and never seem 
to show more than a passing acquaintance 
with the language. 

The earliest Christian scholar in England 
who is credited with having possessed some 
knowledge of Hebrew is the Venerable Bede. 
Although Bacon referred to him as “‘Literissi- 
mus in grammatica et linguis originali,” yet 
this testimony of Bacon, who lived 500 years 
after Bede, is not substantiated by the existing 
evidence. In his commentary on Genesis, 
chapter 10, Bede describes the difference 
between the Hebrew letters “Shin” and 
“Samech.”* This would merely prove Bede’s 
acquaintance with the Hebrew alphabet. 
His explanation of Hebrew names as found 
in his Expositio Nominum, may have been 
obtained from Jerome’s similar work, Liber 
Interpretationis Nominum Hebraicorum. E. 
F. Sutcliffe who had investigated Bede’s 
knowledge of Hebrew, states, 


“The Venerable Bede had no knowledge of Hebrew 
beyond a few scraps of information he was able to 
glean from the writings of St. Jerome. His appreciation 
of the importance of the language for correct under- 
standing of the Bible is apparent from the intelligent 
use he makes of the little knowledge he could gather 
secondhand, and coupled with his encyclopedic range 
of study justifies the assertion that had the means 
of acquiring a mastery of the language been at his 
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disposal, he would eagerly have embraced the oppor- 
tunity, and it may be fairly conjectured, would have 
rivalled the fame of his master, St. Jerome.’ 


Alcuin (735-804) is also ascribed some 
knowledge of Hebrew, but except for his note 
on Ecclesiastes 10:12, which, as Hirsch points 
out, may have been derived from other sources, 
we have no means of knowing how extensive 
his grasp of Hebrew was. The conclusion of 
Hirsch is that ‘Alcuin must have known some 
Hebrew, although his works show little trace 
of it.” 

Between the eighth and the thirteenth cen- 
turies we have no definite information about 
any English Hebrew scholar. Some Christian 
scholars evidence their knowledge of Hebrew 
by the various allusions and references to 
Hebrew in their works. As Daiches points 
out, there were “indications that the study 
of Hebrew is coming to be regarded by individ- 
ual scholars as desirable for a proper under- 
standing of the Old Testament, though this is 
by no means the general view of the scholars 
of the time.’”® From the beginning of the 
thirteenth century we have a manuscript, now 
in the Library of the Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which contains biblical passages in 
Hebrew with a Latin translation. The pas- 
sages consist of the Ten Commandments and 
the so-called ‘“‘Christological’”’ passages of the 
Old Testament. The author of this manu- 
script is unknown, but it appears to have been 
a twelfth century Christian scholar.’ 

The coming of the Franciscans to Oxford 
in 1224, started a brief but significant revival 
of learning. The chief protagonist of this 
revival was Robert Grosseteste, who became a 
bishop of Lincoln in 1235. It was his enthusi- 
asm for philological studies that led him not 
only to invite foreign Greek scholars to 
Oxford, but also to encourage the study of 
Hebrew. The extent of his own mastery of 
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Greek and Hebrew is difficult to assess. There 
is no doubt that he had some reading ability 
in both languages. Such knowledge of He- 
brew as he possessed, he most probably ob- 
tained from the Jews who lived at Oxford and 
who, if the tradition is true, had a school of 
their own there. John Ayliffe tells us in his 
History of Oxford that, 


“The Jews, at this time (c 1244), ver much frequent- 
ing Oxford, amass’d together great Riches, and the chief 
Parts of the City soon purchas’d as many houses in 
St. Martin’s, St. Edward’s and St. Aldate’s Parishes, 
as gave them the Names of the Old and the New 
Jewry; and in one of them they built a School or 
Synagogue, wherein certain learned Masters of the 
Nation taught Hebrew Tongue, and explained the 
Dogmas of the Rabbies to the Advantage of the 
Students in the University. . . .this we find often call’d 
the Jewish School at Oxford.’ 


Because of a religious riot between the Chris- 
tians and the Jews in 1244, the Jews were 
expelled from Oxford, and according to Ayliffe, 
the king “gave their houses to the University, 
and their books fell into the Scholars’ Hands: 
among whom there was then Rog. Bacon, well 
vers’d in the Hebrew Tongue.”® 

The best known English Hebraist of this 
period is Roger Bacon. While his knowledge 
of Hebrew was limited, nevertheless, it seems 
to have been far greater than that of any other 
English scholar of his day. Bacon should 
receive most credit for having sensed the need 
for the study of Hebrew. In his voluminous 
writings, he repeatedly expresses his distrust 
of translations, and emphasizes the importance 
of knowing the original text. Bacon revered 
the Hebrew tongue so much that he regarded 
it as the medium by which God had revealed 
His philosophy to His saints.!° 

The primary interest in the study of Oriental 
languages at this time was for the purpose of 
training missionaries to the infidels. To Ba- 
con, however, this was only one of the many 
reasons why Hebrew, Greek and Arabic should 
be studied. Judging by the frequency with 
which he stresses the need for pursuing the 
study of Hebrew for critical and textual pur- 
poses, one is inclined to believe that this was 
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his primary motive for the study of these 
languages. 

Bacon’s mastery of Hebrew is problematical. 
Besides a fragment of his Hebrew Grammar, 
containing the Hebrew alphabet and some 
elementary notes on Hebrew grammar, we 
have only his frequent references to his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. He arrogated to himself the 
ability that he could teach a dilligent student 
enough Hebrew in three days to enable him 
to read and understand all that had been 
written by the saints and the ancient sages in 
the exposition of the sacred text." That this 
is an exaggeration is evident to anyone who 
has had any experience in the study of Hebrew. 
Hirsch, who had investigated Bacon’s knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, is of the opinion that, 


“The direct evidence of Bacon’s knowledge of 
Hebrew contained in his works does less than justice to 
him. His own testimony as to his proficiency in that 
language cannot be lightly set aside. ... Bacon was no 
idle boaster, and full credence is due to his assertions of 
that kind. But his researches in the Hebrew lore, like 
many of his discoveries in other branches of learning 
died with him. His admonitions as to the necessity and 
usefulness of pursuing this discipline remained un- 
heeded, and two more centuries had to pass by before 
Johann Reuchlin succeeded in disclosing to European 
scholars the existence of a Hebrew and Rabbinical 
literature.” 


There is no doubt, that Bacon obtained 
his instruction in Hebrew from the Jewish 
scholars at Oxford, who, as mentioned before, 
maintained a school there. It is almost cer- 
tain that there were other scholars in England 
at this time, who studied Hebrew with the 
assistance of the Jews or Jewish converts. 
For ‘there are English manuscripts of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries which 
contain evidence of elementary knowledge of 
Hebrew and Greek... .’’* 

The first attempt to introduce the study of 
Hebrew in the universities was made at the 
Council of Vienne, France, in 1311-1312. 
This Council decreed that professorships for 
the Oriental languages should be founded at 
four leading universities: Paris, Oxford, Sala- 
manca and Bologna. The primary purpose 
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for the founding of these chairs of Oriental 
Philology, was not for the promotion of biblical 
studies but for the training of missionaries to 
the Mohammedans. 

The first Hebrew lecturer at Oxford, ap- 
pointed under this decree, was a John de 
Bristol, a converted Jew. He was paid from a 
tax which the archbishop of Canterbury im- 
posed upon every church in his diocese. The 
duration of this Hebrew lectureship is not 
known. It was still in existence in 1327, when 
the collector of this revenue was under investi- 
gation for an alleged fraud of the collected 
funds." 

There are no records to show that Hebrew 
was taught at Oxford or at any other English 
university during the next two centuries. 
There are, however, in existence English 
manuscripts from this period which do show 
evidence of some knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew. Both languages in these manu- 
scripts are transcribed in Latin characters. 
There are also in the Bodleian Library several 
manuscripts containing portions of Hebrew 


Scriptures with interlinear Latin translations. 
The work of these translations seems to have 
been done by one man who performed it in 
England in the latter part of the thirteenth 


century. The author is unknown. He may 
have been a follower of Bacon, who accom- 
plished the work with the aid of some Jewish 
scholar before 1290, the date of the expulsion 
of Jews from England, or he may have been a 
converted Jew.” 

In any event, whatever study of Hebrew 
was carried on in this period, it must have been 
pursued by individual monks in the monas- 
teries. This seems to be borne out by the 
following note in Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis: 


“In 1536 when he (Wakefeld) saw the King make 
a havoc of Religious houses, he carefully preserved 
divers books of Greek and Hebrew, especially those in 
in the Library of Ramsay Abbey, which were partly 
compos’d by Laur. Holbeach a monk of that place, in 
the reign of Henry 4, among which was a Hebrew 
Dictionary.’”® 


Since Henry IV ruled in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, it would follow that Laurence 
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Holbeach was one of the few English scholars 
of this century who pursued Hebraic studies. 

Before proceeding with the English He- 
braists of the sixteenth century, it is necessary 
to consider briefly the state of Hebrew studies 
on the continent. 

The beginning of the Hebraic studies among 
the Christians in Europe took place in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, when 
the interest in Cabalistic literature began to 
take root among Christian scholars. Prior 
to this, there were, as in England, only occa- 
sional Christian scholars who showed any 
inclination toward the study of Hebrew. One 
of the first of Christian scholars who interested 
himself in Cabalism was the Italian humanist, 
Pico dela Mirandola (1462-1494). He was 
introduced to its mysteries by the Jewish 
mystic, Jochanan Aleman. It was Miran- 
dola’s desire to master Cabalistic learning that 
led him to study Hebrew. His teacher was the 
famous Italian Jewish scholar, Elias del Medigo 
(1463-1489). Mirandola in turn introduced 
Reuchlin to the fantastic doctrine of Cabala 
which was spreading among the Christian 
scholars of Italy at this time. There is no 
doubt that Reuchlin’s original interest in the 
study of Hebrew was motivated by his desire 
to understand this Jewish mysticism. His 
first published work was a treatise on Cabalistic 
wisdom: ‘‘De verbo merifico” (Basel, 1494). In 
1517 he published another treatise, “De Arte 
Cabbalistica” (Hagenau, 1517). However, it 
must be said that Reuchlin before long pro- 
ceeded to a more critical study of the Janguage. 
The first Christian to publish a Hebrew gram- 
mar was Conrad Pellican. This grammar, 
“De modo legendi et intelligendi Hebraea,” 
appeared in 1504. Two years later, Reuchlin 
published his grammar, “De Rudimentis He- 
braicis,” (Pfortzheim, 1506). It was Reuch- 
lin’s rather than Pellican’s grammar that gave 
the impetus to the Hebrew studies among the 
Christian scholars. This new interest was due 
to a number of causes, among which the 
following five may be mentioned: First, the 
wide-spread interest in the Jewish Cabala 
which some Christian scholars believed held 
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the key to all wisdom. The second was the 
controversy between Reuchlin and the Domin- 
icans over the Jewish literature which the 
Dominicans in their mistaken zeal attempted 
to destroy. The third was the rise of the 
trilingual colleges of Latin, Greek and Hebrew 
which began to spread over Europe at the 
inception of the sixteenth century. The 
fourth was the wide-spread discontent with 
the Vulgate which was already criticized by 
Bacon, and which, with the appearance of 
Erasmus’ edition of the Greek New Testament, 
became intolerable to the majority of scholars. 
The fifth was the printing of the Hebrew 
Bibles. In 1482 appeared the Bologna edition 
of the Pentateuch. This was followed in 1488 
by the Soncino edition of the complete Bible, 
and in 1494 was published the Brescia edition. 
The Rabbinic Bibles and various polyglots 
followed in a rapid succession. Now at 
last the scholars had the material with which 
to work and the fruit of Christian Hebrew 
scholarship begins to appear both in Europe 
and in England. 


Turning now back to the English Hebraists, 
we observe that in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century there were a number of English 
scholars engaged in the study of Oriental 


languages. Two of these, Robert Wakefield 
and Robert Shirwood taught these languages 
on the continent. Robert Wakefield was, 
according to Wood, the greatest linguist of his 
time. He studied for a time at Cambridge, 
and then, desiring to improve his natural 
genius for languages, went on the continent 
where he “‘in a short time attained a very con- 
siderable knowledge in the Greek, Hebrew, 
Chaldaic and Syriac tongues, and taught the 
said tongues at Tiibingen in Germany, and at 
Paris; and in 1519 he was Hebrew professor at 
Lovain in Brabant.’!”7 At Tiibingen, Wake- 
field succeeded as professor of Hebrew the 
famous continental Hebraist, John Reuchlin.® 
Wakefield remained at Lovain only four 
months, and then returned to Cambridge 
Where he gave instruction in Hebrew to the 
members of the university. In 1530, on the 
petition of the University of Oxford, the king 


appointed him as a professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, a position which he filled until his 
death in 1537. He was followed by John 
Shepreve who, according to Wood, was “‘one 
of the skilfulest linguists that ever was in 
Oxon before his time.’”’ Shepreve also ‘“‘ex- 
pounded in the public schools the Book of 
Genesis in the Hebrew language, and would 
have gone forward with the books that follow, 
had not death prevented him.”!® He died 
about 1542. Another Hebrew scholar of this 
period was Robert Shirwood who studied at 
Oxford. Shirwood went from Oxford to 
Lovain where he succeeded Wakefield as 
professor of Hebrew in 1519. ‘He enjoyed a 
considerable European reputation. as a Hebrew 
scholar; his one published work, a Latin 
translation of Ecclesiasies rendered literally 
from the Hebrew, with notes making use of 
the Aramaic and of rabbinical commentaries, 
show an impressive familiarity with the 
Hebrew idiom to an extent rare among non- 
Jewish Hebrew scholars of the century.’”° 
Bishop Cuthbert Tonstall is another English 
scholar of this period, who was known as a 
Hebraist. He studied at Cambridge and 
Oxford about 1491, and then continued his 
studies at the University of Padua, Italy for a 
number of years. Upon his return to England, 
Tonstall held important civil and ecclesiastical 
positions. He was a man of many parts. 
Wood says that “there was scarce any kind of 
good literature in which he was not excellent. 
He was a very good Grecian and Hebritian, 
and elloquent Rhetorician, a skilful Mathema- 
tician, a noted Civilian and Canonist, and a 
profound Divine.’*! However, to the his- 
torian of the Reformation, Tonstall is better 
known as the bishop who attempted to buy up 
all the copies of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
rather than a Hebrew scholar. 

Among these early English Hebraists, the 
most prominent is William Tyndale. That 
Tyndale was as good a Hebrew scholar as 
any of his contemporaries in England, is 
abundantly attested by those parts of the 
Old Testament which he had translated, and 
by his discussions of some of the Hebrew roots 
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which show evidence that he had a firm grasp 
of the basic essentials of Hebrew vocabulary 
and syntax.” Other men of this period who 
are credited with various degrees of profi- 
ciency in “Greek and Hebrew tongues” are: 
John Hooper, John Helyar, John Pilpot 
(Philpot), and William Coverdale. Cover- 
dale’s knowledge of Hebrew is not certain. 
His translation of the Bible was mainly from 
the “Douche (German) and Latyn,” as he 
himself states in the preface. 

These men, however, were not the only 
scholars in England who pursued the study of 
Hebrew prior to the establishment of royal 
professorships at Cambridge and Oxford. 
We are safe in assuming that there were other 
men about whom we have no records, but 
whose inquisitive minds delved into Hebraic 
studies, both biblical and rabbinic, without 
the assistance of formal training. The grant- 
ing of the royal funds for the creation of He- 
brew chairs at these two leading English 
universities was but the recognition of the 
need for such a learning. The regius pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew was established at 
Cambridge in 1540. However, Hebrew was 
taught there before thisdate. The importance 
of this study is seen from the fact that when in 
1538 the “common chest” of the university 
out of which the lecturers were paid, was so 
low that there was a possibility of Hebrew 
and Greek lecturers not being paid their sal- 
aries, the mathematical lecturer was suspended 
on two occasions for the current year, and his 
salary appropriated for the payment of He- 
brew and Greek teachers.** Such critical 
situations were relieved in 1540 when King 
Henry VIII founded the five regius professor- 
ships: Divinity, Civil Law, Medicine, Hebrew 
and Greek, and endowed each with a salary of 
40 pounds. The first professor of the newly 


endowed Hebrew chair at Cambridge was 
Thomas Wakefield, the brother of Robert 
Wakefield. He was followed in 1549 by 
Paulus Fagius, the famous continental He- 
Fagius studied Hebrew with Wolfgang 
His career as 


braist. 
Capito and Elias Levita. 
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regius professor at Cambridge was very short. 
He died on November 12, 1549. Fagius was 
succeeded by another famous European He- 
braist, Emmanuel Tremellius, a Jewish con- 
vert. He held his position for only three 
years, until 1553 when Queen Mary came to 
the throne. Tremellius wrote a great deal. 
However, he is best known for his Biblia Sacra 
(Frankfort 1557), a Latin translation of the 
Old Testament. Tremellius’ Biblia Sacra 
was used by the King James’ translators in 
their work on the royal version. There is no 
immediate successor to Tremellius mentioned. 
The next regius professor of Hebrew at Cam- 
bridge was Anthony Cavallerius, a French 
Protestant, who studied Hebrew under the 
famous French Hebraist, Francis Vetablus. 
Cavallerius came to England during the reign 
of Edward VI. For a time he gave free 
lectures in Hebrew at Cambridge, and assisted 
Tremellius, whose stepdaughter he had mar- 
ried. When Queen Mary came to the throne, 
he fled to the Continent and resided at Stras- 
bourg and Geneva where he taught Hebrew 
for a time. In 1568 he returned to England, 
and the following year was appointed Hebrew 
lecturer at Cambridge. John Drusius and 
Hugh Broughton, both of whom later became 
famous Hebrew scholars themselves, were 
Cavallerius’ students at this time. His chief 
works were a Latin translation of Targum 
Jerusalem and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan of 
Pentateuch. He also made corrections of 
Jonathan’s Targum on Joshua, Judges, Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the twelve 
Minor Prophets, all of which were later printed 
in Walton’s Polyglot. Cavallerius died in 
1573, and was temporarily succeeded by 
another Frenchman, Philip Bignon. Bignon 
lectured for two years, until 1575 when Edward 
Lively, one of the greatest English Hebrew 
scholars was appointed the regius professor. 
David Kimchi, the Jewish commentator re- 
ferred to him as ‘“‘doctissimus Hebraeus,” 
an opinion which was shared by all his con- 
temporaries. In his work ‘Annotationes” 
published in London in 1587, he displays a 
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very competent knowledge of Hebrew and a 
wide acquaintance with Jewish commentators. 
Lively was also one of the King James’ trans- 
lators, and although he died in 1605, when the 
work on the royal translation had barely 
begun, his scholarly and careful methodology 
in “discovering the exact shade of meaning of 
Hebrew phrases and idioms, was probably the 
method adopted by the other Authorized 
Version translators.’’4 

Turning now to the occupants of the regius 
chair of Hebrew at Oxford, which was estab- 
lished by Henry VIII about the same time as 
that at Cambridge, in 1540,” we find that its 
holders are all classed as competent Hebrew 
Scholars by Anthony Wood. However, aside 
from Wood’s information about these Hebrew 
scholars we have only scant information about 
their linguistic skill. The following are the 


names of six professors who held the position 
from 1540 to 1600: Thomas Harding, 1540- 
1548; Richard Bruerne, 1548-1559; Thomas 
Neale, 1559-1562; Thomas Kingsmill, 1569- 
1591; John Harding, 1591-1599; and William 


Thorn, 1599-1604. Of these six scholars, 
John Harding became the chairman of the 
Oxford group of King James’ translators. 
The establishment of endowed royal pro- 
fessorships of Hebrew at Cambridge and 
Oxford had a threefold effect: First, as men- 
tioned before, it satisfied a long-felt need for 
the study of Scriptures in the original. This 
need was perhaps recognized already by Bede, 
and certainly by Bacon and some of his con- 
temporaries. The Reformation, with its em- 
phasis on the Scriptures, intensified this need 
to a degree where it could no longer be ignored. 
As a result, Hebrew was included as a regular 
course of study in the curriculum of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Second, it, prepared and 
trained scholars for the translation of the 
Scriptures from the original into English. 
The translators of the Geneva Bible, the 
revisers of the Bishops’ Bible and almost all 
of the scholars who worked on the Royal 
Version received their training in Hebrew 
after the regius chairs of Hebrew were founded 
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at these two leading English universities. 
Third, it stimulated the study of Hebrew to a 
degree where even laymen became interested 
in acquiring a knowledge of it, and some ob- 
tained even a great proficiency in it. One such 
layman was George Ethryg or Etheridge, a 
physician who lived in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII, and who was known as 
“an eminent Hebritian...who turned the 
Psalms of David into a short form of Hebrew 
verse.’”7 Another was John Hales who served 
as the Clerk of Hamper under Henry VIII fora 
number of years, and who was reputedly 
“admirably skill’d in Latin, Greek and He- 
brew.’”® Queen Elizabeth was also supposedly 
well acquainted with Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek 
and Latin. In the Italian version of the 
Book of Psalms by Giulio G. Paschali the 
following dedicatory note to Queen Elizabeth 
appears. The note is herewith freely trans- 
lated: 


“Such praise as this is not too ample for thee, 
Since the Hebrew, Chaldee, Greek and Latin 
Letters are not concealed even little from thee.’’9 


The Reformation aroused the interest in the 
study of Hebrew to the point where it was also 
taught in the public schools. John Shepreve 
is said to have expounded the Book of Genesis 
in Hebrew language in the public schools about 
1541. According to Leach, Hebrew was first 
included in a regular school curriculum at 
York school in January 1546-47. This school 
was founded by a deed in the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. The deed specified that 
the Master of the school was to be ‘“‘conveni- 
ently seen and have understandinge in the 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin tongues.”*° Other 
public schools in which Hebrew was taught asa 
part of the regular curriculum at this early 
date were: East Betfort Grammar School 
(1552). In this school the pupils of Form IV 
were to learn Hebrew grammar.*' West- 
minster School (c.1560) required the study of 
Hebrew grammar in seventh form with a 
lesson from the Psalter in both Greek and 
Hebrew.” Newport Grammar School (Essex, 
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1589) required that Hebrew be taught along 
with Latin and Greek.** Heath Grammar 
School (c.1600) required the master of the 
school to teach the boys Hebrew.** Also 
according to a statement in the history of the 
Merchant-Taylor School, Hebrew was taught 
there about 1572, in addition to the regular 
courses of Latin and Greek. When Bishop 
Horne of Winchester visited this institution, 
the pupils were examined in these languages 
by the church dignitaries. Bishop Horne 
himself examined ‘‘the scholars in the Hebrew 
Psalter.”* 

From this brief, and not at all exhaustive 
review, it is evident that although Hebrew 
studies were practically non-existent in the 
pre-Reformation days, with the coming of the 
Reformation, they were pursued with a great 
deal of zeal not only by scholars but also by 
laymen, children and even women. 
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Is Humanism Religion? 


HORACE T. HOUF 


E ARE not propounding a personal 

W\ credo here; we are seeking answers 

to two questions which in- 
teresting and important. Religion is a very 
large subject. Humanism is a big one also. 
It is obvious that a brief discussion can not 
treat both subjects in relation, in a way that 
is historical, exhaustive, or conclusive. At 
this date, no one thinker is likely to say the 
final word on either subject. That will be 
understood best by those who know most 
about it. 

In discussing Humanism we shall be con- 
cerned with what is now called “religious 
humanism.” Numerous thinkers have been 
articulate on that subject in recent years, and 
we shall state what are several affirmations 
or significant denials rather widely made. 
This procedure is based on the fair assumption 
that the beliefs and proposals of humanism 
should be stated by the humanists themselves. 
Any cause should be best understood by its 
friends. From among those who have given 
much thought to both humanism and religion 
and have stated what they understand to be 
its chief features, we shall rely most upon 
statements by three writers of diverse interests 
and vocations. However, the most significant 
single statement of several of the main features 
of contemporary humanism has been the 
“Humanist Manifesto”, which was signed 
by thirty-four thinkers. We shall use some 
of their statements as groundwork for the 
meanings of present-day humanism. Since 
that proclamation was issued more than a 
decade ago, it will be profitable to appeal 
to later writings to learn whether those 
principles have been maintained. For this 
purpose we shall appeal to three writers who 
are vocal, sympathetic, and _ well-informed 
regarding both religion and humanism. These 
three are John H. Dietrich, for many years 
a Unitarian pastor in Minneapolis; Edwin 
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A. Burtt, a philosopher at Cornell University; 
and Julian Huxley, a scientist of Great Britain. 
All of these have written extensively on our 
subject and have given fairly systematic 
statements of the main contentions of human- 
ism. 

Perhaps mention in passing should be given 
to a different form of humanism which has 
had able expositors in America and has been 
a force for good. It is literary humanism, 
as represented most notably by Irving Babbitt 
and Paul Elmer More; and now championed 
in a Christianized way by Dean Hough of 
Drew Seminary. Perhaps as good a definition 
of humanism as any that would be acceptable 
to such thinkers is that formulated by G. R. 
Elliott: “Humanism is the study and practice 
of the principle of human happiness un- 
complicated by naturistic dogmas on the one 
side and religious dogmas on the other.” 
This definition implies three distinguishable 
and significant levels of being—the sub- 
human, the human, and the superhuman. 
It accepts whatever we have rather surely 
learned concerning the subhuman. It is 
cautious in affirmations and beliefs about the 
superhuman. But it plants itself firmly in 
the domain of the significantly and dis- 
tinctively human and proposes tu make the 
fullest and best of that. It is intent upon 
knowing and building among us ‘“‘the common- 
wealth of man”. Our main concern now, 
however, is not with literary humanism. 


Wuat CONTEMPORARY HuMANtSM Is 


A definition or two of “religious humanism” 
by individual humanists may help. Walter 
Lippmann, noted publicist, stated the gist 
of the matter this way: “Humanism signifies 
the intention of men to concern themselves 
with the discovery of a good life on this planet 
by the use of human faculties.” Oliver Reiser, 
Pittsburgh philosopher, defines it thus: 
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“Humanism is the doctrine that men, through 
the use of intelligence, directing the institu- 
tions of democratic government, can create 
for themselves, without aid from ‘super- 
naturalistic powers’ a rational civilization 
in which each person enjoys economic security 
and finds cultural outlets for whatever normal 
human capacities and creative energies he 
possesses.”” These definitions indicate the 
main direction of recent humanism. It will 
further portray the matter if we outline serially 
six main points from those presented by signers 
of the Manifesto. 

1. ‘Religious humanism considers the com- 
plete realization of human personality to be the 
end of man’s life, and seeks its development 
and fulfillment in the here and now.” 

This affirmation puts human beings and 
human living as the very center for our thought 
and endeavor. It takes man as the highest 
“known” in our world. Man is. And what 
he is, he is. Humanism believes that man is 
a part of nature and that he has emerged as 
the result of a continuous process. As Dr. 
Dietrich put it: ““Man is the highest product 
of the creative process, an end in himself, 
and not a mere means for carrying out the 
purposes of a superior being.” Scientist 
Huxley says: “The kernel of the humanistic 
outlook lies in this: that the control of the 
world process known as evolution has come 
more or less under the control of its latest 
product, consciousness—conscious knowledge, 
purpose, and good will—as embodied in man.” 
And Cassius J. Keyser, mathematician, sup- 
ports the others with this statement: “Hu- 
manism derives its existence, its character, 
and its power from the precious innate sense 
of men that, as humans, they are naturally 
endowed with the dignity of autonomous 
beings.... The enterprise of achieving in 
this world, by means of human faculties, a 
good life for all mankind, is not the dream of 
a goal to be reached, but that of a supreme 
ideal to be endlessly pursued.” In humanism 
the center of interest and action is shifted 
from the subhuman and the superhuman 
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to the human, to man, to the attaining of a 
good life, the best life, for all men, in this 
world. 

2. “Humanism asserts that the nature of the 
universe depicted by modern science makes 
unacceptable any supernatural or cosmic guar- 
antees of human values.” 

Influenced by scientific method and sci- 
entific findings and by realistic philosophy, 
numerous humanists are finding it very 
difficult to believe in the real existence of a 
god. And even when the existence of such 
a cosmic power is admitted, it is usually of 
such a kind as to offer little religious help. 
This attitude of humanists is, in most cases, 
accepted with sincere reluctance and only 
under the pressures of what is believed to be 
sound modern knowledge. Since such is the 
origin of this attitude, only the emotional 
and impatient will insist on calling humanists 
atheists. Perhaps Dean Hough is more fair 
when he calls them “non-theistic”. Some 
humanists frankly admit they no longer hold 
a belief in a god. Doctor Dietrich says: 


“Humanism simply ignores the idea of God, 
failing to see any evidence of intelligent 
purpose in the universe, which surely is the 


minimum basis of Theism.’”’ Professor Burtt 
puts it another way: “The universe is an 
objective order, which takes no account of 
man’s good or ill except so far as he controls 
parts of it toward his ends. There is no 
guarantee of the ultimate victory of good, nor 
of the eternal preservation of human values.” 
Mr. Huxley, who holds no belief in a god, 
speaks more patiently: ‘“The concept of God 
has reached the limit of its usefulness. Nat- 
ural science has pushed God into an ever 
greater remoteness, until his function as 
ruler disappears and he becomes a mere first 
cause or vague general principle. Religion, 
to continue as an element of first-rate im- 
portance in the life of the community, must 
drop the idea of God or at least relegate it to 
a subordinate position.” Not all humanists, 
by any means, are non-theistic. Many are 
just agnostic, considering the belief in God 
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so speculative and unestablished that they 
can not build upon it. Dr. Archie Bahm 
more accurately characterizes the humanists 
as a group when he says: “Religious humanism 
is any view which does not consider belief 
in a deity vital to religion, though not neces- 
sarily denying its existence and not necessarily 
denying practical value to such belief.” 

3. “The way to determine the existence and 
value of any and all realities is by means of 
intelligent inquiry and by the assessment of 
their relations to human needs. Religion must 
formulate its hopes and plans in the light of 
the scientific spirit and method.” 

That method will vary in application, as 
in the physical, biological, and social fields. 
But scientific method and the solid conclusions 
of the several sciences furnish us with our best 
knowledge of the world as it is, and of man’s 
place in it. Of course, not all is yet known; 


but the sciences have given us our dependable 
knowledge and will continue to do so. We 
should expect Mr. Huxley to say: “Humanism 
is a protest against supernaturalism. 


It insists 
on human values as the norms for our aims, 
but insists equally that they cannot adjust 
themselves in right perspective and emphasis 
except as part of the picture of the world 
provided by science. It realizes that human 
desires and aspirations are the motive power 
of life, but insists that no long-range or com- 
prehensive aim of humanity can ever be 
realized except with the aid of the pedestrian 
and dispassionate methods, the systematic 
planning, the experimental testing which can 
be provided by science alone.” Dr. Dietrich 
reminds us: ‘‘All branches of knowledge have 
become naturalistic and humanistic. In all 
their activities of life, except religion, people 
rely upon human experience and inquiry for 
their knowledge, they have the enhancement 
of human life as their goal, and they depend 
upon human effort and natural processes for 
its attainment. Only in religion do they 
pretend to get knowledge from some super- 
natural source.” And Professor Burtt sum- 
marizes the point: “Science is the only de- 
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pendable guide to truth about the world.” 
For the humanist, the truth about the world 
and man, his place and possibilities, will come 
from the sciences, and not from revelation as 
in the historic religions. 

4. “Man will learn to face the crises of life 
in terms of his knowledge of their naturalness 
and probability. Reasonable and manly atti- 
tudes will be fostered by education and supported 
by custom.” 

This means that men are to use the best 
knowledge available (which is much) for the 
business of living, and will undertake their 
lives with manly fortitude. The significance 
and the fulfillment of human lives have wide 
limits and men will venture much, but without 
reliance upon superhuman powers to bring 
their wishes to pass. As Doctor Burtt says: 
“Events in nature do not happen with any 
reference to human good or ill, but solely in 
accordance with their own causes and condi- 
tions. So far as man succeeds in achieving 
anything of value in this world he does so 
by actively interfering with those processes 
which he learns how to control, and by accom- 
modating himself to the rest. We must adjust 
ourselves to the world and not expect it to 
adjust itself to our needs.” More specifically 
does Mr. Huxiey state this: “It means the 
shouldering by man of ultimate responsibilities 
which he had previously pushed off on God. 
First, responsibility for carrying on in face 
of the world’s mystery and his own ignorance. 
Next, responsibility for the long-range control 
of destiny. Our knowledge gives us power 
of controlling our fate and that of the planet 
we inhabit, within wide limits. Thirdly, and 
most urgently, responsibility for the immediate 
health and happiness of the species, for the 
enhancement of life on this earth, now and 
in the immediate future.” Such is man’s 
task and his responsibility. 

5. “Humanism will (a) affirm life rather 
than deny it; (b) seek to elicit the possibilities 
of life, not flee from it; and (c) endeavor to 
establish the conditions of a satisfactory life 
for all, not merely for the few.” 
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That life can be good, can be rich and mean- 
ingful, that it is to be accepted and fulfilled, 
not evaded and renounced, is better. Too 
much in historical religion has faced another 
way, has called life ignoble and inadequate, 
and has turned to a realm of wishes “out of 
this world.” To the humanist such negation 
and compensation is unnecessary and un- 
rewarding. Says Irwin Edman: “It is clear 
to me what sort of activities render life mean- 
ingful and rich. The direction is that of 
abundance, vitality, and clarity. The ac- 
tivities range from the immediate pleasures 
of the senses to the wide sweep and contempla- 
tions of the mind. There are periods of crea- 
tion, or enjoyment, and not least of shared 
enjoyment, when I find that I do not question 
whether life is good or worth living. The 
Good Life does not consist in scattered mo- 
ments of felt delight, but in such a general 
pattern of living as would tend to fill life with 
richness and significance.” More succinctly 
does Dr. Burtt state it: “The most important 
values which maintain their excellence are 
scientific truth, artistic creation, and love.” 
And Pastor Dietrich describes this as “the 
essence of humanism”: ‘“The highest and best 
thing that man can conceive is a human life 
nobly and beautifully lived, and therefore 
his loyalties and energies should be devoted 
to the arrangement of conditions which make 
this possible. We may mean nothing to the 
universe, but we mean everything to our- 
selves and to each other. The sole issue is 
to make this world a place which is conducive 
to the living of a noble, human life, and then 
help people to live such lives.” 

6. “All associations and institutions exist 
for the fulfillment of human life. The in- 
telligent evaluation, transformation, and direction 
of such associations and institutions with a 
view to the enhancement of human life is the 
purpose and program...A_ socialized and 
cooperative economic order must be established 
to the end that the equitable distribution of the 
means of life be possible. The goal of hu- 
manism is a free and universal society in which 
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people voluntarily and intelligently cooperate 
for the common good.” 

Human lives are lived in society. Many 
of the goods of life are jointly produced. 
Much of the good in life derives from associa- 
tion. And organized societies determine the 
conditions under which lives must be lived. 
Since human lives are the ultimate concern, 
all organizations must be made to serve them, 
widely and well. And since all associations 
and institutions are both instruments and 
limitations, they must be made amenable 
to their true end which is serving the living 
needs of persons. Humanists may not be 
content until all such organizations—local, 
national, and international—truly do their 
proper work. There is a program of action, 
both reformative and constructive, to which 
earnest humanists are committed. And in 
some senses their philosophy and program have 
become their religion. 


Is HUMANISM RELIGIOUS? 


Enough has been said to indicate rather 
clearly what the contemporary humanism is. 


But, is it “religion”? Is it “a religion’? 
Is it “religious”? These questions we answer 
more briefly. And, as before, we must define 
or characterize the subject. What do we 
mean by religion? The answers have been 
given by historians of religion, by psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, and philosophers of religion. 
Some will be asked to say what they have 
learned and the humanist opinion will be 
added for comparison. 

The anthropologists have traced religion 
farthest back and have studied it among many 
primitive peoples. Religion is what it was 
among the primitives as well as what it has 
become among the civilized. An anthro- 
pologist, Ruth Benedict, characterizes it thus: 
“The fundamental concept that is represented 
by these native terms is the existence of 
‘wonderful power’, a (kind of) voltage.... 
Things which are universal in the religious 
complex (are) its core of supernaturalism, and 
its two contrasted and omnipresent techniques 
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for dealing with this supernatural—at the one 
extreme compulsion and at the other rapport. 
The most important recurring elements are 
ceremonialism, the use of border-line psycho- 
logical states, the development of dogma, and 
the ethical sanction....The strongest single 
characteristic of religion is that it handles 
the world as animate.” From similar study, 
Dr. C. H. Toy came to define religion as 
“man’s attitude toward the universe regarded 
as a social and ethical force.” To such 
thinkers religion was most essentially some 
form of animatism and animism, and it has 
continued to be such. For our understanding 
of religion, this insight is important. 

Among the later historical, ethical religions, 
the central emphasis has come to be placed 
upon man’s relations with gods or God. And 
most often religion has been defined in terms 
of relationship with the superhuman or super- 


natural. A mature European scholar, George 


Wobbermin of Gottingen, elaborating Schleier- 
macher’s ideas, typically defined religion as 
“the relationship of man to an over-world in 


which he believes and of which he has intima- 
tions in his faith, on which he feels himself 
to be dependent, in whose shelter he knows 
himself to be secure, and which is the goal of 
his heart’s most ardent yearning. The inmost 
essence of religion resides in the surmising and 
believing relationship to a reality which, in 
its essential nature and intrinsic value is to be 
characterized, over against the finite, space- 
time, sense-world, as an over-world”. In our 
country, Prof. D. C. Macintosh has given 
this characterization: “Historically religion 
has been interested in the relation of a super- 
human, cosmic Factor toward our human 
values, whether the crude material and 
sensuous values or the spiritual values of 
truth, beauty and goodness; and vital ex- 
periential religion has always meant by the 
distinctly religious quality or value something 
not quite identical with the intellectual, the 
aesthetic, or the moral values, whether taken 
singly, or all together. Religious value, how- 
ever refined and ideal, however social and moral 
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it may become, never loses its cosmic flavor. 
Religion is fundamentally an experiential 
consciousness or ‘feeling’ of ultimate de- 
pendence.” Perhaps this has come to be the 
orthodox, present conception of the main 
thing in religion. If this were the correct 
and only meaning of religion, then humanism 
would seem to be ruled out. But we must 
look further. 

A meticulous effort to formulate a de- 
scriptive, inclusive definition of religion (hav- 
ing taken into account both the primitive and 
the higher kinds) has been made by Vergilius 
Ferm. He says: “To be religious is to effect 
in some way and in some measure a vital ad- 
justment (however tentative and incomplete) 
to whatever is reacted to or regarded implicitly 
or explicitly as worthy of serious and ulterior 
concern.”” This definition, more general and 
inclusive, seems to allow for what religion has 
so variously been, and it admits into religion 
more than the superhuman relationships. 
Thus, we have several definitions of religion 
from the historical viewpoint. 

Is humanism “a religion” then? When we 
speak of religions or of a religion, we most 
often think of some historic example(s). 
The anthropologist tells us that the most 
recurrent features have been ceremonials, 
dogmas, and ethical sanctions. Always, too, 
with varying degrees of compactness, the 
religions have been collectivisms, organized 
more or less. We tend to think of a religion as 
constituted by the beliefs, ceremonies, organi- 
zation, and religiously motivated morals of a 
distinguishable group of people. In numbers, 
age, and function, it may be a sect, a de- 
nomination, or a full-blown religion. At 
present, at least twelve such living religions 
(including Primitivism) are recognized by 
scholars. Does humanism qualify as a re- 
ligion? Perhaps it does not. In this country 
and in one or more others there are some 
churches or congregations which are distinctly 
humanistic. Some churches which are hu- 
manistic are associated with others in a de- 
nomination under another name. Most such, 
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however, are allied with numerous churches 
in non-humanist associations. There is an 
organized movement in this country, the 
American Humanist Association, which pub- 
lishes a quarterly, “The Humanist,” and 
which helps to stimulate humanistic thinking 
and to give to humanists some sense of to- 
getherness. But at present it would be 


stretching the term if we called humanism a 


religion. It is more truly an important em- 
phasis in several of the religions. 

If humanism is not a religion, is it ‘‘religion’’? 
Is it “religious”? Clearly, if religion must be 
defined only in the most usual, presently 
orthodox way (that is, as being concerned 
mostly with man’s relations with God), 
then much humanism is not religion. How- 
ever, the broader view of religion includes what 
the anthropologists tell us; and Dr. Ferm’s 
definition makes room for it. Many of the 
humanists themselves say humanism is re- 
ligious, is religion, and they give their reasons. 
John Dewey has insisted on directing thought 
toward the qualitatively “religious” and away 
from the formal and organized features. He 
says: “The religious attitude is a sense of the 
possibilities of existence and devotion to the 
cause of these possibilities. . . .The faith that is 
religious. . . I should describe this faith as the 
unification of the self through allegiance to 
inclusive ideal ends, which imagination pre- 
sents to us and to which the human will re- 
sponds as worthy of controlling our desires and 
choices... . Any activity pursued in behalf of 
an ideal end against obstacles and in spite of 
threats of personal loss because of conviction 
of its general and enduring value is religious in 
quality.” In giving an exposition of religious 
humanism, B. E. Meland has said: “Regard- 
less of world-view, religion has a consistent 
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abstract meaning: It means living in devotion 
to that reality which one designates as worthy 
of all men’s devotion. In humanism, religion 
must mean devotion to those ends which serve 
and promote the actualization of human 
ideals.” It appears that humanism can not 
fairly be denied designation as religion or 
religious, by definition. 

Several humanists have told with what 
meanings they call humanism religion. Dr. 
Dietrich puts it this way: “To humanism, re- 
ligion is not the attempt to establish right re- 
lations with a supernatural being, but rather 
the upreaching and aspiring impulse in human 
life. It is life striving for its completest ful- 
fillment, and anything which contributes to this 
fulfillment is religious, whether it be associated 
with the idea of God or not.” And Curtis 
W. Reese states the matter more explicitly and 
eloquently: ‘“‘When the purpose of thought and 
conduct is human well-being, such thought and 
conduct is religious in character. When thus 
motivated, consecration to science is religious 
consecration, works of art are religious works, 
governmental achievements are religious 
achievements, social relationships are religious 
relationships, and moral victories are religious 
victories.” For many persons inescapably 
impressed with modern knowledge from the 
several sciences and equally impressed with the 
lamentable inconsequence of much of today’s 
institutionalized religion, humanism is a hope- 
ful development. It may prove to be one way 
ahead. So long as one’s real religion is the 
philosophy a person does actually live by, 
humanism will be what religion means to such 
persons, and humanists, along with all other 
earnest persons, will strive for the values that 
really count. 
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A Communication 


A Layman on King James versus Moffatt’ 


T. C. DUNHAM 


EW translations of the Bible are 

undertaken, I presume, with a view 

to helping the layman who may have 
difficulty with the language of the King James 
Version. Such new translations may, more- 
over, offer fresh interpretative light on dim 
and uncertain passages. By shifts in em- 
phasis, by changes in turns of expression, a 
new version may jar people loose from smugly 
uncritical reading of words that have ceased 
to mean anything to them. If such be the 
case, some of the newer translations might 
well be required reading for clergy and laity 
alike. 

Having said so much in appreciation of the 
value of scholarly work like that of Moffatt 
and Goodspeed, I should like to register a 
complaint against the uses to which these 
recent translations are frequently put. This 
is a personal grievance but one which I find 
is shared by many other laymen. 

I object to the current tendency to use one 
or the other of these modern versions in wor- 
ship services where formerly the King James 
Version was used. Where the King James 
has been completely or largely supplanted 
there is, I think, a very serious loss. In fact, 
if the youth of the present generation are to 
be brought up on a twentieth-century version 
of the Bible, they will lose touch with an im- 
portant part of our cultural heritage. 

My feeling on the subject of the King James 
Version is perhaps in part a clinging to the 
old and familiar merely because it is the old 
and familiar. There is a nostalgic attachment 
most of us feel for the things associated with 
the memories of our youth. 


Now, I am aware that such personal feelings 
are not a very telling argument in favor of the 
King James Version of the Bible. Asa matter 
of fact, they may in some cases be an argument 
against adhering to the old. If one’s attach- 
ment to the familiar translation is merely an 
expression of conservatism and the refusal 
to be shaken out of passivity and somnolence, 
then by all means introduce the new and un- 
familiar. 

The question is, however, not so simple as 
that. For many persons reared in the Chris- 
tian tradition there are certain sections and 
passages in the Bible that have a deep sig- 
nificance, a significance connected with child- 
hood experiences and associations. And some 
of the emotional richness evoked by the read- 
ing of those passages is lost when unfamiliar 
new words are substituted for the old familiar 
ones. 

But even such considerations might be in- 
fluenced by prejudice. One is on firmer 
ground in regarding the matter from the stand- 
point of the aesthetic effect of a worship serv- 
ice. If the aesthetic element be considered 
an important part of religious experience, as 
it certainly is for many, then there is justi- 
fication for examining current practices in the 
light of their aesthetic effect. Just at this 
point, it seems to me, the newer translations of 
the Bible are often singularly unsatisfying. 
Where the King James Version induces a 
mood of elevation through the beauty of lan- 
guage and sound and rhythm, the more modern 
translations often leave one completely cold. 

Although this does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive study, a few representative passages 
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will perhaps illustrate my point. The list 
of examples, moreover, is not loaded but is a 
random sampling of some of my own favorite 
verses. 

Any consideration of the relative poetic 
merits of Bible translations should begin with 
the Psalms, that collection of some of the 
world’s greatest lyric poetry. One of the most 
famous psalms is the nineteenth. In the 
King James Version this psalm begins with 
these majestic lines of exultant praise: 


The heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament sheweth his handywork. 


In the Moffatt translation this verse runs: 


The heavens proclaim God’s splendour, 
The sky speaks of his handiwork. 


Here the fundamental meaning is not 
changed, but the poetic effect is spoiled. 
By cutting down the length of line Moffatt 
robs the verse of the sonorous quality of the 
King James rendering. Instead of the flowing 
resonance resulting from the liberal use of 
anapaests, Moffatt achieves merely a clipped, 
cool statement of fact. In neither the words 
nor the music does one get a sense of the 
majesty of creation. 

Similarly in the ninetieth psalm Moffatt 
changes words and meter. The changes do 
not improve clarity but they do destroy both 
the poetry and the sense that is conveyed not 
by word alone but also by sound and rhythm. 
In the King James Version the psalm begins: 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all 
generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, 

orever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 

even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 


The same passage in Moffatt is: 


Age after age, Lord, thou hast been our home; 
from all eternity thou hast been God, 

ere ever hills were born, 

ere ever earth and world were made. 


Here condensation and simplification leave 
nothing of the mood created by the earlier 
“From everlasting to everlast- 


translation. 
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ing” gives a sense of infinity much stronger 
than Moffatt’s “from all eternity.” In the 
King James the piling up of impressions sug- 
gesting God’s timelessness is rounded off and 
completed by the “thou art God.” Moffatt 
by moving up the “thou hast been God” to a 
position preceding the reference to the hills 
and the earth, allows the verse to trail off in- 
conclusively without the final punch of the 
King James. 

Few poets have expressed the sense of the 
transience of life with such effective imagery 
and poignance as does the psalmist in the one 
hundred third psalm. These verses from the 
King James Version are a part of our English 
literary heritage: 


As for man, his days are as grass: 

as a flower of the.field, so he flourisheth. 
lor the wind passeth over it, and it is gone; 
and the place thereof shall know it no more. 


Moffatt translates: 


Poor man!—his days are like the grass, 
he blooms like a flower in the meadow; 
at the breath of a breeze it is gone, 
and its place never sees it again. 


The mood here is utterly changed. The 
“poor man” at the very outset is common- 
place at best and strikes a tone not of sincere 
pathos but rather of condescension or senti- 
mentality. The lines in the King James 
Version are slow and meditative. There are 
natural pauses not only after the words 
“grass,” ‘flourisheth,” and “gone” but also 
after “field” and “over it.” Each line in 
Moffatt, on the other hand (except for the 
first one), trips along in rather carefree fashion. 
The last line, “And its place never sees it 
again,”’ ceases to be poetry at all and brings 
with it a deflation of what little emotion the 
preceding lines may have produced. 

Sometimes Moffatt offends even more seri- 
ously against the poetic integrity of his 
material. In all great poetry it is impossible 
to divorce form from content. When, for 
example, the Book of Job loses its distinctive 
rhythms—the rhythms of physical agony and 
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A LAYMAN ON KING JAMES VERSUS MOFFATT 


spiritual torment—then the meaning too is 


changed. The last verse of Chapter 30 shows 
what can happen in this respect. In the King 
James Version the verse is: 


My harp also is turned to mourning, 
and my organ into the voice of them that weep. 


Moffatt translates it: 


My dances turn to dirges, 
My lyrics to laments. 


Here the metaphor is changed to a much less 
vivid one, but what happens to the music of 
the verse is much more disastrous. In place 
of the sustained sadness in the King James 
Version, achieved by the long, slow line and 
the evocative power of words like “mourning” 
and ‘“‘them that weep,’ Moffatt has created 
an entirely different mood. His short iambic 
lines are more an alliterative jig than the ex- 
pression of a tortured soul. 

There are other instances of unpoetic 
rendering in the Book of Job, but on the whole 
Moffatt does much better with that book than 
he does with many of the psalms. 

In the passages quoted above, Goodspeed 
has retained much of the wording and metrical 
pattern of the King James Version. In 
some other places, however, Goodspeed makes 
changes which do not seem to add clarity 
while at the same time they destroy the fa- 
miliar poetic flavor of the older translations, 
For instance, instead of the rich 


I am the rose of Sharon, 
and the lily of the valleys. 


of the King James translation of the Song of 
Solomon, Goodspeed has: 


I am a saffron of the plain, 
a hyacinth of the valleys. 


One feels inclined to ask what conceivable 
gain there could be in the interchange of 
flowers. The sensuous, exotic appeal of “rose 
of Sharon” is certainly stronger than that of 
“saffron of the plain.” 

The Moffatt translation of this same 
passage, like Goodspeed’s, represents change 
without improvement: 
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I am only a blossom of the plain, 
a mere lily of the dale. 


The foregoing passage calls to mind yet 
another general argument against the sub- 
stitution of Moffatt for King James. Since 
the early seventeenth century the great litera- 
ture in the English language has abounded 
in literary allusions incomprehensible to the 
reader who is unfamiliar with the wording of 
the King James Bible. The reader of any 
of our significant literature who does not know 
the same Bible as that read by the great 
writers of the past three hundred years is but 
meagerly equipped to understand much of the 
allusiveness in our prose and poetry. 

All this applies with equal force to English 
and American eloquence. One can not have 
listened to the magnificent wartime speeches 
of Mr. Winston Churchill without realizing 
how much his style, his language, his stirring 
cadences owe to the King James Bible. The 
case of Abraham Lincoln is too well known to 
require discussion. 

A few quotations will illustrate the inade- 
quacy of the Moffatt translation as a back- 
ground for the appreciation of literature. 

One frequently quoted passage in the Old 
Testament is the powerful and moving lament 
of David over Saul and Jonathan (II Samuel 
1: 19ff). In the King James Version the 
passage ends with the words: 


How are the mighty fallen, 
and the weapons of war perished! 


Moffatt not only changes the words of the 
verse but turns it into a rhymed couplet: 


Alas for heroes fallen low, 
for weapons that once felled the foe! 


Another well-known passage from the King 
James Bible is the first verse of Proverbs 15: 


A soft answer turneth away wrath: 
but grievous words stir up anger. 


For this Moffatt has: 


A mild reply turns wrath aside, 
but a sharp word will stir up anger. 
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In the King James Version the Messianic 
prophecy in the eleventh chapter of Isaiah 
refers to the day when “the wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb...and a little child 
shall lead them.” It seems a great pity that 
Moffatt should make the last part of this 
read: “herded by a little child.” 

Although the deviations from the wording 
of the King James Bible are less marked in 
the Gospels than in some other sections of the 
Moffatt translation, here too there are occa- 
sional regrettable modifications of famous 
verses. The last verse in the sixth chapter of 
Luke, for example, is the familiar ‘‘Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” Moffatt 
translates the verse: ‘“The day’s own trouble 
is quite enough for the day.” 

A similar instance in the New Testament is 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
Without attempting to show how much more 
beautiful the whole chapter is in the King 
James than in Moffatt, I cite just one well- 
known metaphor as an example. The beauti- 
ful and suggestive ‘“‘For now we see through a 
glass, darkly” becomes in Moffatt: “‘At pres- 
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ent we see only baffling reflections in a mirror.” 
This latter is not only prosaic but affords no 
key to the understanding of the often used 
phrase, ‘‘through a glass, darkly.” 

An expansion of the list of quotations and 
comparisons already given would, for the most 
part, support the case for King James against 
Moffatt. The evidence seems to suggest that 
if we stop reading and hearing the King James 
Bible we thereby dull our perceptions for the 
reading of other great literature, we deprive 
ourselves of an enriching aesthetic experience, 
and cut ourselves off from one of the greatest 
sources in the English language of familiar 
and vigorous turns of expression. Moffatt, 
Goodspeed, and others have doubtless made 
valuable contributions with their translations 
of the Bible, but, in the words of John Living- 
ston Lowes, the King James Version is still 
“the noblest monument in English prose.” 


1 This communication defending the use of the King 
James version against such individual translations of the 
Bible as that of Moffatt is published in the hope that 
readers may wish to discuss the matter further in the 
columns of the JBR. 
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Pascal: Genius in the Light of Scripture. By 
EMILE CAILLieT. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1945. 383 pages. $3.75. 
Report has it that there is under way in 

Roman Catholic circles today an already 
widespread revival of popular reading of the 
Bible. This movement has apparently the 
approval of the hierarchy, in marked contrast 
to official Roman Catholic policy with regard 
to popular reading of the Bible ever since the 
time of the Council of Trent. Although the 
Vulgate is still to be considered as authoritative 
in matters of ecclesiastical policy and doctrine, 
the use of vernacular translations is encouraged 
for other uses. The Spencer and Knox trans- 
lations of the New Testament, familiar to 
readers of this Journal, are examples of English 
vernacular translations and are merely typical 
of a movement not confined to the English- 
speaking world. 

A Protestant is naturally led to speculate 
about the outcome of such an evangelical 
stirring within the Roman Catholic church. 
This situation lends peculiar interest to the 
publication of Dr. Cailliet’s scholarly study 
of Pascal and of his defense of Jansenism, 
because this seventeenth century reform 
movement within Roman Catholicism was 
accompanied by a strong revival of popular 
Bible reading. Blaise Pascal was an ardent 
reader and student of the Bible and became the 
eloquent defender of Jansenism. The biblical 
character of Pascal’s thinking furnishes the 
key to Cailliet’s study of the man, who was, 
indeed, as indicated in the sub-title, a ““Genius 
in the Light of Scripture.” The Bible, and 
within the Bible, the letters of Paul held the 
first place in Pascal’s reading, followed closely 
by the writings of Saint Augustine, and Jan- 
sen’s Augustinus. This biblical emphasis sug- 
gests what might be called a Protestant tend- 
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ency in Pascal’s experience. The suggestion 
receives support from our knowledge that 
Martin Pascal, grandfather of Blaise, was for a 
time a Protestant. Blaise himself apparently 
made use of Protestant versions of the Bible. 

Nevertheless, Pascal remained a stanch 
Roman Catholic. After the tenets of Jan- 
senism had been condemned, Pascal lived in 
fear that his own views might be branded as 
heretical. When his letters were put on the 
Index, Pascal was deeply hurt. Pascal’s 
last months were more peaceful than those 
which preceded, because he had withdrawn 
from the struggle over Port Royal and Jan- 
senism. He received the last rites of the 
church. Abbé Beurrier, who administered 
them, seems not to have understood too well 
the real attitude of Pascal toward Port Royal 
at this time. He defended himself later on 
by quoting Pascal to the effect that the Port 
Royalists had gone too far in the matter of 
grace and had shown less submission than 
they ought toward the Pope. Actually, as 
Cailliet shows, Pascal’s real reason for with- 
drawal was that the Port Royalists had not 
gone far enough and had been too submissive. 
Nevertheless, the Abbé and Cailliet both 
agree that Pascal died in a state of devout 
orthodoxy. 

Orthodox as he felt himself to be, Pascal 
obviously suffered from a strain produced by 
the conflicting pulls of his loyalty to the church 
(and tradition) on the one hand and the 
spiritual authority of the Bible on the other 
hand. The Bible played a central role in Pas- 
cal’s conversion and throughout the remainder 
of his all too brief life. The importance of the 
Bible in Pascal’s religious life is well portrayed 
in Cailliet’s chapter entitled, ‘Fire in the 
Night,” which deals with the well-known 
mystical experience of Pascal, the memorial 
of which begins, “In the Year of Grace, 1654.” 
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Here the language and the whole emphasis are 
distinctly biblical. ‘“‘God of Abraham, God of 
Isaac, God of Jacob, not of the philoso- 
phers and scholars... God of Jesus Christ.” 
Another chapter which the reviewer finds sig- 
nificant for the understanding of Pascal’s 
inner development is XVII entitled, “Holy 
Anxiety.” The authority of the Bible as 
Pascal understood it did not always harmo- 
nize with the rulings of the papacy of Pascal’s 
day. We must remember, incidentally, that 
the dogma of papal infallibility had not at that 
time been promulgated and the tendency in 
that direction was not nearly as strong as it 
later became. 

This inner conflict Cailliet speaks of as a 
“dualism which was to bring anguish to him 
(Pascal) as an assiduous reader of the Bible, 
and as a faithful Roman Catholic... This 
antinomy was to be solved by obedience, by 
submission to the only earthly authority that 
was competent to judge the debate” (p. 352). 
Pascal died a devout and obedient Catholic, 
but his biblical and evangelical viewpoint did 
not make this easy. 

Naturally we wonder about the conse- 
quences of the present biblical trend within 
Roman Catholicism. Nevertheless we believe 
this revival of popular Bible reading is a mark 
of spiritual strength and only wish there were 
similar signs of renewal within Protestantism. 

CaRL E. PuRINTON 

Beloit College 


The Flower of Grass. By Emite CAMMAERTS. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
xx + 176 pages. $2.00. 

In The Flower of Grass, Emile Cammaerts 
has written a vivid account of his spiritual 
pilgrimage and of the religious faith which has 
grown out of it. It is a series of religious 
essays, each one of which is prefaced by an 
autobiographical sketch of the experiences 
which led him to his present opinions and 
beliefs. 

Cammaerts’ early worship of nature, de- 
veloped under the influence of his mother’s 
devotion to Rousseau, is rejected as weak and 
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senseless when he comes to believe that “the 
so-called progress of godless man may be repre- 
sented by a serpent biting its own tail.” 
Equally inadequate, he feels, is the philosophy 
of values which is not supported by Christian 
faith. His struggle with humanism continues 
as he tries to free himself from the over- 
restricting influence of his tutors and friends, 
only to discover that “the liberty of the 
Christian is the liberty of rejecting temptation 
and devoting himself to God.” 

Humanism and liberalism he came to piace 
under a common condemnation as sentimental 
and unrealistic views of man and nature. 
They have catered to human conceit and un- 
founded optimism—the ‘“‘onward and upward 
forever” philosophy—which is doomed ‘“‘to 
be killed by human despair” and disillusion- 
ment. At this stage of despair in his spir- 
itual Odyssey, Cammaerts married. Largely 
through the influence of his wife’s steady faith 
and practice of Christianity, Cammaerts ex- 
perienced conversion and joined the Church 
of England. At first he attended church spas- 
modically and looked upon it selfishly for what 
he could get out of it, rather than for what he 
could contribute to it. For a time he was 
completely absorbed by his family. One of 
the finest passages in the book is that in which 
he describes the education of parents by their 
children, quite the reverse of the traditional 
order. His children brought to him a deeper 
Christian insight which enabled him to face 
with courage and faith the disasters of war in 
his native Belgium and the death of his second 
son in the R.A.F. Suffering brought him to a 
new and satisfying knowledge of the love of 
God and its illumination of all other ex- 
perience. 

Cammaerts at times seems to share Nie- 
buhr’s fear of the pride of reason. Yet he 
can say that theology “is the integration 
through human reason of a revealed truth” 
which is “indispensable for the common man 
and for those whose questioning minds must 
organize the framework of a creed before 
acknowledging it.” That is to say, it is useful, 
but not essential for all. His attack on hu- 
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manism might be construed as anti-demo- 
cratic, yet the final chapter makes clear his 
faith in the capacity of individual men to 
establish the Kingdom of God if they will 
give their hearts to it. His opposition to 
liberalism and his desire to restore the super- 
natural and miraculous elements in religion 
are hard to accept in a scientific age. Never- 
theless the humanist and the liberal will profit 
by a careful reading of this book for it is a 
searching criticism of their presuppositions. 
The author’s sincerity is unquestioned and his 
ability to view his own experiences objectively 
gives a realistic quality to his reflections. 
JANNETTE E. NEWHALL 
Andover-Harvard Theological Library 


The Bible 


The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible. By 
Joun D. Davis, revised and rewritten by 
Henry Snyder Gehman. The Westminster 
Press. xxi + 658 pp. $3.50. 

Next to the Bible itself among first indis- 
pensables are a concordance and a Bible dic- 
tionary: they facilitate and are time savers. 
This new edition of the Westminster Bible 
Dictionary deserves an honored place among 
modern aids. Prof. Gehman’s scholarship is 
of the highest rank. The book covers the 
ground fully. The point of view is highly 
commendable: it is strictly critical; but in 
cases of doubt, it gives the Bible and tradi- 
tion the benefit of the doubt. The book is 
amply and finely illustrated; and full use is 
made of the newly discovered archaeological 
material and geographical research. It is 
excellently printed and the thin paper edition 
is pleasurably light and handleable for a 
reference book. 

IsMAR J. PERITZ 

Winter Park, Florida 


Our Roving Bible. By LAWRENCE E. NELSON. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1945. 518 pages. $2.75. 
The author of this stimulating book states 

in his foreword that he has followed the ad- 

vice of Sidney Smith who said in the Edin- 
burgh Review nearly a century and a half ago 
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that “the author...should gaze at Noah, 
and be brief. ... He should learn, as they did 
in the ark, to crowd a great deal of matter into 
a very small compass.” This is, indeed, a 
compact book. It is apparently based in 
part upon an unpublished master’s thesis of 
the author which is quoted in one footnote 
with the title, ‘Influence of the Christ on 
Modern American Poetry.”’ The book has 
more substance than the breezy style might at 
first lead one to expect. 

In kaleidoscopic fashion we are shown how 
the Bible has influenced English and American 
life from the time when Augustine’s band 
reached England in 597 A.D. down to the 
Gallup poll which indicated that 64 per cent 
of America was reading the Bible in 1943 as 
compared to 59 per cent in 1942. 

Mr. Nelson concludes his book with the fol- 
lowing optimistic prediction: “As men and 
women of English speech everywhere face 
the second half of the twentieth century, they 
face it fortified and deepened in spirit by 
fourteen centuries of contact with the Bible” 
(p. 269), prefaced by the assertion that “not 
since the Middle Ages (has the Bible) been 
so much at home.” The college teacher of 
the Bible who has been trying out on his stu- 
dents the very elementary Seabury question- 
naire, with not too encouraging results, may 
wonder if it is only his students who are 
religiously and biblically illiterate. At any 
rate, if one may use language reminiscent of 
the King James translation of Acts 26:28, 
he would like to be persuaded that Mr. Nelson 
is right. 

CaRL E. PURINTON 

Beloit College 


Therefore Stand, A Plea for a Vigorous Apolo- 
getic in the Present Crisis of Evangelical 
Christianity. By M. SmitH. Bos- 
ton: W. A. Wilde Co., 1945. xxiv + 614 
pages. $3.00. 

The editor of Peloubet’s Select Notes and 
teacher of English Bible in the Moody Bible 
Institute has written a voluminous and vigor- 
ous defense of the gospel. The book’s title 
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in no way fits the author’s aggressive spirit 
and style, nor his avowed intent to “earnestly 
contend for the faith.” In this connection 
see pages 479f. A more appropriate title, 
exegeted by the author on page 482, is “Fight 
the Good Fight.” 

This vast volume of quote and unquote “‘has 
been written for ‘the defense and confirmation 
of the faith’,” says the author, and is addressed 
to “‘the present generation of young men whose 
faith in God and in the Bible has been shaken 
or destroyed by the years spent in collegiate 
institutions and universities (seminaries are 
included in the text) where the Christian faith 
is under constant attack and ridicule...” 
(Preface xi). Throughout the Preface “young 
men”’ are referred to in relation to the author’s 
purpose, and young women consistently ex- 
cluded! 

The author is a skilled collector of ‘Notes.’ 
This book of many pages has only eleven 
chapters. Its organization of content had to 
be sought, as well as its thought progression, 
and appears to be as follows: first, “The Forces 
and Agencies Engaged in the Modern Attack 
Upon Evangelical Christianity” are presented, 
and Christianity’s consequent retreat con- 
sidered, with a supplementary study of the 
causes of unbelief (Chapters I-IV); second, is 
presented ‘“The Civilization of Ancient Athens: 
Its Achievements and Its Impotencies’’ (Chap- 
ter V); third, St. Paul’s address to the Athe- 
nians is viewed, followed by a survey of the 
evidence for its three great truths (Chapters 
VI-X); fourth, are the “Suggestions for an 
Immediate Vigorous Offensive in the Defense 
of the Christian Faith” (Chapter XI). 

The book is not easy to read connectedly 
and therefore thoughtfully with a view to 
logic. The few chapters extended into many 
pages need each an introduction and conclu- 
sion, with clear indication of the points in- 
tended in their ordered development of the 
writer’s thought. As it is, one reads this 
segment with its italicised heading, and then 
the next, and next, troubled to know the logic 
of thought. 

The book is addressed to Christians who 
are believers and evangelicals. Early Chris- 
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tian apologies were addressed to unbelievers 
and heretics, for their edification. These 
latter will not read this book; it would be apt 
to make them “twofold more the sons of hell.”’ 

Men are named and called names in this 
apology. ‘John Dewey is an atheist...a 
bitter enemy of Christianity” (p. 39). Of 
Walter Rauschenbusch, the author says, 
“What a hatred for God there must be in the 
mind of a man who can raise his fist in this 
blatant way against the Lord of heaven and 
earth” (pp. 39-40). Harry Emerson Fosdick 
is “without doubt one of the greatest enemies 
of evangelical Christianity of modern times” 
(p. 60). Harry Elmer Barnes “is one of the 
greatest haters of Christianity in America” 
(pp. 68, 114). The late President Charles 
Eliot of Harvard “was in every way an enemy 
of all that pertains to New Testament truth” 
(p. 112). 

The author handles sources well and with 
apparent care. He is unfair, however, in 
his unnecessary extravagances of language, 
as when he sees the late Dr. Rauschenbusch 
raise his fist against God, and in his ungener- 
ous attribution of ‘‘blasphemous” to so many 
of the unorthodox “fathers and brethren” 
as well as to the enemy. 

VaARTAN D. MELCONIAN 


Presbyterian College of Christian Education, 
Chicago 


The Old Testament: Its Form and Purpose. 
By Linpsay B. Loncacre. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
264 pages. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Longacre recently retired after more 
than thirty years of service as professor of Old 
Testament at Iliff School of Theology. In 
this book he gives us a summary of his method 
of introducing students to the critical study 
of the Old Testament, and his “philosophy”’ 
of Scriptural interpretation. The standpoint 
is liberal; the style is interesting and even 
charming. One gathers from these pages that 
the relationship between teacher and pupils 
over the years was richly rewarding to both. 

In general, the book falls into the category 
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of an introduction in the technical sense, yet 
it is a non-technical work. No new critical 
positions are taken; the originality comes from 
the author’s style and method. 

The chronological criterion adopted is not 
order of composition, but emergence of “‘the 
Bible idea.”” That is to say, the earliest form 
of Deuteronomy is to be connected with 
Josiah’s reform, hence it was the first part of 
the Old Testament to have any sort of official 
status as a religious document. This provides 
the author with his point of departure. 

A religious or theological ‘‘school” arose, 
which proceeded to complete the Book of Deu- 
teronomy and then prepare a larger ‘‘Bible” by 
annotating and adding the Books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel and Kings. In doing this 
the Deuteronomic school utilized and brought 
into the ‘Bible’? some very valuable earlier 
material, such as the Song of Deborah, II 
Samuel 9-20, the stories of Elijah and Elisha, 
and the like. But all was stamped with the 
Deuteronomic ideas of retribution, the Cove- 
nant, Jehovah the sole God of Israel, the 
chosen people. 

The “second Bible” was that of the priests. 
This “‘Priests’ Bible” also incorporated earlier 
material such as J and E. Dr. Longacre 
does not use these symbols, but only describes 
the documents briefly. He points out that the 
early documents were placed within the 
priestly framework, that the priestly stamp 
is upon all of the first four books of the Penta- 
teuch, and that the average reader of today 
gets his chief impressions from this priestly 
stamp. There is much in this suggestion, 
but the author’s presentation suffers at this 
point from rather extreme oversimplification. 

From this point on the author uses a more 
conventional approach. He has a chapter on 
the prophets, Exilic and post-Exilic. It is a 
fair summary of prophetic thought, without 
much attention to individual prophets except 
Deutero-Isaiah. Then follows the chapter on 
Wisdom Literature, including a good summary 
of the problems of Job, literary and otherwise. 
After that the Psalms, Chronicles-Ezra-Ne- 
hemiah, and the rise of apocalyptic are treated 
briefly but effectively. 
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In the last two chapters the author deals 
with some of the general problems of Old 
Testament interpretation in a modern world. 
The section on ‘Miracles and Legends’’ is 
particularly good, and will be a help to devout 
persons who are troubled about such matters. 

In conclusion it may be said that this book 
deserves, and probably will have, a wide read- 
ing. It has something of value to the teacher 
and scholar, and yet is so simply and interest- 
ingly written as to have much appeal also to 
the intelligent layman seeking a better under- 
standing of the Bible. 

W. F. STINESPRING 

Duke University 


The Apocryphal Literature. A Brief Intro- 
duction. By CHARLES CUTLER TORREY. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1945. 
Pp. x + 151. $3.00. 

Here is a book that was really needed, and 
brief as it is, it fills the need admirably. 
The small size of the volume (only 143 pages 
of text, not counting the preface and index) 
may be a shock to some who have paid the 
three dollars charged for it by the publishers, 
who doubtless figured that no book on such a 
subject could be expected to be a best seller. 
But the reader will get his money’s worth. 
This is a veritable multum in parvo. It 
represents the results of half a century of work 
by the author himself, plus the research of a 
number of his graduate students, including the 
editor of the Journal of Bible and Religion. 

The first thing one notes is the scope of the 
work. We were not entirely without any 
usable introduction to the books now com- 
monly known by Protestants as the Apocrypha, 
though there was abundant room for improve- 
ment over anything we had; but we had noth- 
ing at all except the introductions in the second 
volume of Charles for the works we have been 
calling lately the Pseudepigrapha. Professor 
Torrey abandons the rather artificial dis- 
tinction between the two groups of writings 
and returns to the earlier use of the term 
apocrypha to cover the literature not included 
in the Hebrew canon but regarded as inspired. 
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The subject is approached through an 
interesting and enlightening account of the 
varying treatment of these works in the his- 
toric English versions. Much valuable in- 
formation is given regarding the history of the 
canon also. Another unusual and very helpful 
feature of the book is the account of the liter- 
ary background of the New Testament de- 
veloped incidentally in the course of the dis- 
cussion. This is a real introduction to the 
apocryphal literature, not merely a description 
of the separate books with a discussion of 
their authorship and dates. 

Not only the “pseudepigrapha” presented 
in Charles’ second volume are here included. 
Torrey draws our attention to the almost 
forgotten “Lives of the Prophets,’’ which he 
believes to have been written in Hebrew not 
later than the first century A.D. The “Testa- 
ment of Job,” held to have been written in 
Aramaic in the last century B.C., is added to 
the usual list also. On the other hand, a few 
works better known than these receive scant 
attention. The Zadokite document is only 
incidentally mentioned, and the Slavonic 
Enoch appears only in a footnote. 

That the views presented are independent 
and based on thorough first-hand investigation 
is what all acquainted with Torrey’s work 
would expect. He considers Enoch, for ex- 
ample, mainly the work of a single author who 
wrote in Aramaic, and he finds nothing in it 
earlier than 100 B.C. Especially interesting 
are the results of Torrey’s work on ist Esdras 
and the Greek Esther. The historical muddle 
in the former is discussed to an extent some- 
what out of proportion to the treatment of 
other writings, but it is important for the 
whole problem of the Chronicler’s work and its 
historical basis. 

As a former student of the author and one 
of the colleagues to whom the book is dedi- 
cated, perhaps this reviewer is not an entirely 
objective critic. Be that as it may, he can 
commend this work with enthusiasm and a 
clear conscience. 

MILLAR BURROWS 


Yale Divinity School 
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Pirke Aboth. The Tractate ‘Fathers,’ from 
the Mishnah, commonly called ‘Sayings of 
the Fathers.’ Edited with Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary by R. Tra- 
VERS HERFORD. New York: Jewish Institute 
of Religion, 1945. Third Edition. ix + 
176 pages. $2.00. 

The majority of the readers of this JouRNAL 
are probably familiar with the two preceding 
editions of this book (issued in 1925 and 1930). 
Since this is the standard edition of this im- 
portant Hebrew collection of maxims, edited 
about 200 A.D. (except Ch. 6, which was 
added later), with an English translation, it is 
with real satisfaction that we welcome a new 
edition. The only other useful translations of 
A both into English are those of Charles Taylor 
(Sayings of the Jewish Fathers [Hebrew and 
English]. 2nd Edit. Cambridge, 1897) and of 
our author himself, in the monumental A poc- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha edited by R. H. 
Charles (Oxford, 1913). 

Dr. Herford is one of those rare Christian 
Hebraists who have not only immersed them- 
selves into Rabbinical writings with painstak- 
ing research, but who have also been able to 
write objectively about Judaism in the time 
of Jesus—without Christian bias.. In this 
volume he has dealt with an ancient collection 
of Jewish aphorisms, uniquely dear to every 
Jew, without regarding it as a foil to set off 
early Christianity: he has truly, as he intended, 
interpreted it “by sympathy from within not 
by mere inspection from without.” Intro- 
duction, text, translation, and commentary 
are excellent, even though hardly changed 
from the previous edition (except for the 
Introduction which is new). 

RoBERT H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 


The Books of the Law. By WALTER G. Wi- 


New York and Nashville: Abing- 
1945. 160 pages. 


LIAMS. 
don-Cokesbury Press, 
60¢. 

The Synoptic Gospels. By MONTGOMERY 
J. SHroyer. New York and Nashville: 
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Excellent Texts for College Courses in Religion 
ESSENTIALS OF BIBLE HISTORY 


By Mould. Aims to give a foundation for intelligent appreciation of the Bible through an 
understanding of the life which produced and is reflected in the Bible. 666 pages. $3.25 


THE OLD TESTAMENT SPEAKS 


By Knopf. A well organized study of the Old Testament. The student is sent directly to 
the Bible for source material. 872 pages. $2.50 


TYPES OF LITERATURE IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By Baldwin. A popular manual planned for courses in the literary study of the Bible. In- 
troduces a number of suggested comparisons with modern works. 218 pages. $1.25 


A MANUAL OF BIBLE HISTORY 


By Blaikie. (Revised by Matthews.) Recognized as a standard work on Old Testament 
History. Includes new Biblical knowledge as derived from archeological and historical 
study. 432 pages. $2.75 


THE PROPHETS 


By Baldwin. Gives a condensation of the lives and works of the great Hebrew prophets. 
234 pages. $1.50 


WORKBOOK FOR OLD TESTAMENT 
STUDY 


By Heim. An invaluable aid in both the teaching and studying of Old Testament History 
and Literature. Helps the student locate the more significant items. 218 pages. $1.25 


CAREER AND SIGNIFICANCE OF JESUS 


By Denny. Designed primarily for acquiring familiarity with the New Testament. 
‘Outlines for Bible Study’’ preceding each chapter guide the student to the Gospels for 
designated reading. 466 pages. $2.75 


FAITHS MEN LIVE BY 


By Archer. An introduction to the study of the living faiths with a comparison of religions 
and suggestions for collateral reading. 499 pages. $3.00 


A SURVEY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By Price, Chapman, Tibbs and Carpenter. A comprehensive survey of the current ap- 
proved procedure in studying religion. 333 pages. $2.50 


NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 


By Battenhouse. Planned to acquaint the student with the major results of biblical scholar- 
ship in three fields: literary history, textual criticism, christian theology. 411 pages. $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, Publishers 


15 East 26th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945. 

60¢. 

Here are two volumes of a projected series 
of eight which are to cover the entire Bible, 
edited by Harris Franklin Rall and published 
by Abingdon-Cokesbury. They are a guide 
for Bible readers, beginning with Genesis and 
going to Revelation, providing a streamlined 
commentary on the Scriptures. Each has 
exactly the same quantity of text, that is, of 
pages, though Williams gets away with eleven 
more lines than Shroyer! Each book is in- 
tended to guide the person who uses it for a 
six-month period. It is divided into 100 
sections dealing with as many portions of 
Scripture. Thus about four should be covered 
each week. The aim of the series as expressed 
by the general editor, is to aid readers in ac- 
quiring a ‘‘wider acquaintance with the Bible, 
and truer understanding and larger apprecia- 
tion of its wealth of moral and spiritual mean- 
ing.” The two under review indicate that the 
series will accomplish that high purpose for 
any one who makes faithful use of them. 
Williams and Shroyer have combined a 
sound knowledge of biblical criticism with 
an excellent appreciation of the Bible as a 
record of religious experience. The books are 
so simply done that they should be within 
the reach of the average layman. They are 
as easy to read as any newspaper and much 
more interesting than most of them. 

S. VERNON McCasLANnD 

University of Virginia 


160 pages. 


Jesus 


Behold the Man. Edited by RAtpu L. Woops. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. xx 
+ 565 pages. $3.00. 

Jesus will ever be an intriguing personality 
for every type of thoughtful person. Often 
men who are calloused in other areas of their 
living and thinking will show a tremendous 
reverence in their attitudes toward Jesus. 
Behold the Man is a galaxy of about 400 men 
and women who have taken time to think 
carefully about Jesus. What each has to say 
is encompassed in a segment of space varying 
from five lines to six pages. The contributors 
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do not speak in these pages long enough as a 
rule to develop a thesis about Jesus; rather 
their words are intended to portray a fragmen- 
tary attitude toward Jesus. In some instances 
if the particular writer were allowed to speak 
longer, the reader would gather a different 
impression about Jesus from the one lent in a 
shorter framework of words. 

The people who ‘behold the man’ are 
drafted from novelists, playwrights, states- 
men, preachers, New Testament critics, 
philosophers, literary critics, and popes. Their 
viewpoints are as diverse as the names of 
Maurice Goguel, Joseph Klausner, Pope Pius 
XII, H. L. Mencken, Jacques Maritain, 
Napoleon, Mohandas Gandhi, and Oscar 
Wilde would indicate. Three standards are 
given for any person being included in this 
anthology as an interpreter of Jesus: (1) 
he must be a well-known person; (2) what he 
says about Christ must have vitality and 
interest; (3) his commentary about Christ 
must be readable prose. Certainly every 
contributor lives up to these norms. What is 
said about Jesus is classified under eight 
heads—Jesus as Man, God, Teacher, Re- 
deemer, Leader, Messiah, Reformer, and 
Prophet. 

I visualize several purposes for this book: 
(1) It can be used daily as a book of devotions. 
If Jesus is the Lord of our religion, all of us 
need to think more carefully and reverently 
about him as his insights help us to integrate 
ourselves to the problems of living. This 
book provides an excellent medium for such 
thoughtfulness. (2) The book can be used 
as a ‘corrective’ of our sometimes narrowed 
impressions about Jesus. H. G. Wells once 
said that Jesus is too great for our tiny minds 
to comprehend. I agree with Wells; but I 
do feel that by sharing with other interpreters 
their appreciations of Jesus we can add 
much to our own small comprehensions of 
Jesus. (3) This is a valuable collection of 
writings to take on a trip where we like to 
read for a few minutes and then spend our 
time in thinking; for travel always does act 
as a spur to our thoughts, especially if we have 
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A Serious Word About 
Your Inherited Religion 


A momentous question is looming in the spiritual foreground 
of today:—How does it come that the God of the Bible, who was 
preached by the great Hebrew prophets as the divine champion of 
social and economic justice, has been largely obscured behind the 
outlines of a conventional Deity who is hostile merely to individual 


*“sin’’?? Part of the answer follows: 
* * 


The Hebrew prophets began their evolutionary campaign for social and 
economic justice in the northern kingdom of Israel. When the northern 
tribes were lost, the only remaining tribe was Judah, or the Jews; and upon 
this tiny fragment of the Hebrew nation was thrown the entire cultural burden 
and mission of Israel. 


* * 


The Hebrew Bible, as it now stands, was produced for us by the devoted 
labor of Jewish compilers and scribes, who, in and after the Babylonian exile, 
toiled over ancient Hebrew documents, and added an enormous mass of 
Priestly material which largely enters into the first five books of Scripture. 


* * 


But the practical effect of the Priestly material through many centuries 
has been to dim out the non-Judaic “‘lost tribes” as factors in Hebrew history, 
and to obscure the origin and significance of Hebrew prophecy; while, at the 
same time, the tribe of Judah is put forward as the chief custodian of a 
revelation delivered, once for all, upon a mountain top, and coming from 
beyond the orbit of secular human experience. The mountain has over- 
shadowed the social and economic gospel of the prophets for more than two 
thousand years. 


* * 


This problem cannot be avoided. It calls for the careful attention of 
scholars and the sanctified common sense of the laity. Organized religion, 
both Jewish and Christian, must learn to find God in the slow evolution of 
secular history. 

—Louis Wallis 
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just had a fresh impetus for fresh ideas. (4) 
The book can be utilized by ministers as a 
ready reference for quotation. However, the 
danger of using short quotations instead of 
reading full books about Jesus should be 
avoided. 

This is an excellent anthology about Jesus 
and is deserving of a place on the shelves of 
every person who wants to think more fully 
about Jesus. And who doesn’t? 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Lawrence College 


Christ the Lord. By JoHN Knox. Chicago: 
Willett, Clark and Co, 1945. 146 pages. 
$1.75. 

Six lectures make up this book; four were 
given at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
on the Ayer Foundation. The lectures are in 
three groups: “He Was Remembered” (3); 
“He Was Known Still” (1); “He Was In- 
terpreted”’ (2). 

The early Christians “believed because they 
remembered.” Lecture 1 discusses Jesus’ 
Nazareth origin, his baptism by John, the 
Galilean locale of his ministry, his execution 
by the Gentiles as “examples of facts of which 
we can be especially sure because later interests 
and beliefs of the churches would have led to a 
denial of them if they had not been well auth- 
enticated and firmly established.” 

Lecture 2 discusses the ‘Kingdom of God” 
and the “Son of Man.” Dr. Knox considers it 
“not unlikely that Jesus did think of the king- 
dom . .. as already being realized.” ‘Though 
twenty centuries have passed, as we read his 
words and the meager story of his life and death 
and rising again, even we are made aware of 
the reality and the nearness of the kingdom of 
God. Even we can know that he was and is 
the Christ.” 

“Jesus was remembered as a teacher of right- 
eousness.”” Lecture 3 is devoted to the ethical 
teaching. ‘‘Jesus as an ethical teacher belongs 
to all the generations just because he did not, 
in a sense, belong to his own. ‘That is, the 
knowledge that he stood at or just before the 
final crisis of history allowed for a preoccupa- 


tion with the absolute righteousness more 
complete and intensive than in ordinary cir- 
cumstances might, humanly speaking, have 
been possible.” 

Lecture 4 is entitled ““He was Known Still.” 
“The primitive church . . . actually sprang out 
of the knowledge of him as alive after his pas- 
sion.... it was a dynamic community created 
around a living and present Lord.” ‘The 
church was born of the Spirit; and that Spirit 
was from the beginning recognized to be the 
presence and power of the living Jesus.”” Within 
the early Christian community “men knew 
themselves to be forgiven and to have been 
brought into a new relationship to God in 
which moral resources were available to them 
of which they had not dreamed before....A 
new Spirit within them. . . bore witness within 
them that they were the son s and heirs of God. 
All of this had happened ‘through Christ.’ 
This was ‘the power of his resurrection.’ ” 

Lecture 5 discusses the nature of Christ. 
“The process of theological interpretation of 
Jesus which began with what may be called 
adoptionism (a man become Lord) ended in a 
full-fledged incarnationism (God become man), 
according to which Jesus was not a man at all 
in any ordinary sense: he was the eternal Son 
of God made flesh and dwelling among us so 
that we beheld his glory.” Dr. Knox devotes 
several pages to a discussion of the doctrine of 
pre-existence. “Reflection upon the resurrec- 
tion led to the idea of pre-existence, and re- 
flection upon the pre-existence led to the 
gradual supernaturalizing of Jesus’ whole 
career.” 

Jesus was “‘Lord—that is, he was the center 
and head of the church to whom obedience and 
worship were given and who as the Spirit was 
constantly present within the fellowship, and 
with those who belonged to it. He was also 
the Christ—that is, he was the man, now ex- 
alted to God’s right hand, who would shortly 
come in glorious power to judge the world and 
inaugurate a new age.” 

The concluding lecture is on the work of 
Christ and deals principally with Paul’s ideas 
about the nature of man, of sin, and of salva- 
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tion. “It was Paul’s most certain, most inti- 
mate and most central conviction that God has 
brought deliverance, and that he has done so 
through Christ.” 

Avery great deal is packed in this little book. 
To read it was not only intellectually stimulat- 
ing but a devotional experience as well. The 
book is only an introduction to its theme, with 
but a few topics selected for discussion. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the day will come 
when we shall have from the pen of this scholar 
a fully elaborated systematic presentation of 
New Testament Christology. 

ELMER W. K. 

Elmira College 


History of Religions 


The Perennial Philosophy. By Atpous Hux- 
LEY. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945. 312 pages. $3.00. 


The Perennial Philosophy as defined by the 
author is the “metaphysics that recognizes a 
divine reality substantial to the world of 
things and lives and minds; the psychology 


that finds in the soul something similar to, or 
even identical with, divine reality; the ethics 
that places man’s final end in the knowledge 
of the immanent and transcendent ground ofall 
being.”” The book is an anthology expressive 
of the thought of those who have held the 
Perennial Philosophy in all ages and all cul- 
tures, brought together by one who, it has 
become apparent from other writings as well 
as this, is himself deeply under the influence 
of that philosophy. 

But it is more than simply an anthology. 
It is a book which expounds the thought of the 
Perennial Philosophy concerning a number 
of the great central ideas of religion. Thus 
there are chapters on the nature of the ground, 
divine incarnation, God in the world, truth, 
self-knowledge, grace and free will, good and 
evil, salvation, silence, prayer, suffering, the 
miraculous, spiritual exercises, etc., in which 
one suspects that it is really Aldous Huxley 
expounding his own philosophy and illustrating 
it with frequent quotations from the great 
mystics of all time. Among the sources from 
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which he quotes are the Hindu Upanishads, 
the Buddhist scriptures, Shankara, the Chi- 
nese Chuang tzu, Kabir of India, St. Catherine 
of Genoa, Eckhart, Ruysbroeck, the Theologia 
Germanica, Philo, the Moslem Jalal-uddin- 
Rumi, Dionysius the Areopagite, the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead, William Law, the Bhagavad 
Gita, St. Bernard, Suso, Mo Tsu, Thomas 
Traherne, Nicholas of Cusa, Rudolph Otto 
and many, many others. 

The basic concept of the Perennial Philos- 
ophy seems to stem from _ philosophic 
Hinduism. The text “That Art Thou,” 
that is, the identity of God and the human 
soul, seems fundamental to Huxley’s Perennial 
Philosophy. The ultimate goal of living seems 
to be the unitive knowledge of God which is 
to be attained only through the practice of 
certain mystic disciplines. As in Hinduism, 
Huxley seems to recognize that there are 
various proximate and more ultimate forms of 
attainment, but total deliverance, or complete 
salvation, “‘comes only through unitive knowl- 
edge. A soul which does not go on from the 
ways of devotion and works into the way of 
knowledge is not totally developed but achieves 
at the best the incomplete salvation of heaven.” 

In his final chapter on contemplation, action 
and social utility, he does attempt to strike 
something of a balance between the religion 
of contemplation and that of action and utility, 
at this point, perhaps, betraying his western 
origin. He writes, ‘““‘We cannot act rightly 
and effectively unless we are in the habit of 
laying ourselves open to the leadings of the 
divine Nature of Things. We must draw in 
the goods of eternity in order to be able to give 
out the goods of time. But the goods of 
eternity cannot be had except by giving up at 
least a little of our time to silently waiting for 
them. This means that the life in which ethi- 
cal expenditure is balanced by spiritual income 
must be a life in which action alternates with 
repose, speech with alertly passive silence.” 

The appearance of this book is evidence of a 
two way diffusion of religious ideas going on 
in our contemporary age. We are abundantly 
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aware of the in-road of western ideas into 
eastern lands, directly, through the missionary 
enterprise, indirectly, through the many cul- 
tural contacts, which are now a matter of 
everyday occurrence, between east and west. 
Here is a major example of the westward flow 
of ideas; for here, through the medium of a 
western writer, eastern philosophy, primarily 
that of Hinduism and Buddhism, is brought 
to the west. Indeed it is found to be already 
expressed in the west through some of its great 
mystics. 

There has been for half a century or more a 
quiet penetration of Eastern ideas into the 
West through the translation of Eastern 
scriptures and through learned books about 
Eastern systems of thought, but here is 
something different. Here is a book by a 
man who has written “best sellers,” and whose 
name on any book guarantees it a substantial 
circulation. Thousands of readers who would 
never look into any of the primary works of 
scholarship dealing with the Orient will read 
this and will be influenced by it. The rate of 
unconscious syncretism of religions will be 
definitely accelerated. The sharp cleavages 
between Christianity and Oriental faiths will 
be by just so much dulled, and one more long 
step will have been taken toward a world faith 
which has been, with increasing frequency, 
prophesied in recent years. 

Whether such a world faith will ever emerge, 
or whether such a result is to be desired, are 
questions upon which there is violent difference 
of opinion. But that this book looks definitely 
in that direction there can be no doubt. 

Cuas. S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


Psychology of Religion 


Psychology of Religion. By Paut E. JoHNson. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1945. 288 pages. $2.00. 

Professor Johnson’s Psychology of Religion 
integrates basic religious phenomena from the 
standpoint of dynamic, purposive psychology. 
Accordingly, religious experience and living 


are seen to be outgrowths, adjustments, de- 
velopments of the individual’s inner needs as 
these are given expression in the interpersonal 
matrix of human experience. Religious moti- 
vation is rooted neither in specific innate in- 
stincts and abilities, nor in social conditioning; 
it springs from an interpretation of the total 
meaning of one’s needs and abilities in the ac- 
tive search for worthy satisfaction. 

Thus Professor Johnson defines religion in- 
clusively as a “response to a Sustainer of val- 
ues”’—any controlling sustainer will do. But 
Professor Johnson moves directly to a differen- 
tial definition which articulates the unique 
factor in religion: ‘Religion is personal coép- 
eration with a trusted Creator of Values.” 
Again, “God is believed to be the Creator and 
Sustainer of the values man most needs”. 
Whether our author is expounding religious 
growth, prayer, worship, or religious behavior, 
he keeps before the reader these two inter- 
acting poles, (a) the worthwhile organization 
and integrated satisfaction of human needs, 
which is possible by (b) interpersonal inter- 
action of men and their God. The systematic 
fertility of this theme will be obvious to all who 
read this book, which certainly deserves the 
study of those who are teaching not only the 
psychology of religion but the philosophy of 
religion. 

One wonders, however, whether Professor 
Johnson takes seriously enough the theoretical 
implications of the thesis that religious experi- 
ence and behavior depends upon the interpre- 
tation which the individual gives to the Sus- 
tainer of values. He does say: “It is further 
evident that the nature of religious conduct 
depends largely upon one’s idea of God... 
what his purposes are thought to be and what 
he expects of mortals” (205). But if this is so 
then the understanding of the psychology of 
religion in any given instance will require care- 
ful analysis of the particular interpretation of 
God accepted by the individual, nay, of the 
values to which he and his God are dedicated. 
Does it not also follow that the development of 
a psychology of religion will reflect not uni- 
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versal principles of religious interaction, but 
principles operative when individuals and 
groups dedicate themselves to certain religious 
conceptions? 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that as 
Professor Johnson expounds this psychology of 
religion and interprets what takes place and 
what may be expected to take place, he is 
guided by value-norms consonant with a lib- 
eral interpretation of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition. One wonders therefore whether 
this work should not be considered more of a 
normative than a descriptive psychology. 
(One wonders, indeed, whether the kind of 
psychology of religion which will tell usmost 
at this stage of the subject’s development, is 
not one which examines what happens (and 
why) when such and such a view of God and 
his relation to man is taken seriously.) While 
Professor Johnson does not stay completely 
within this frame of reference, it does seem to 
keep him from emphasizing adequately that 
there are many religious integrations which are 
morally hideous because the Creator is con- 
ceived as a Sustainer of values which are 
morally hideous. To be religious is not neces- 
sarily a compliment. 

Apart from more systematic clarity on the 
importance of religious frames of reference for 
psychologies of religions, I find myself wishing 
for a much more articulate psychology of per- 
sonality. Professor Johnson does not spend 
much time on the analysis of the structure of 
personality. The result is that this book suf- 
fers in psychological analysis of why certain 
effects follow, for example, from prayer, wor- 
ship, and conversion, in the light of personality 
components and structure. I am putting ina 
large order, I know, but Professor Johnson’s 
present achievement makes one both hopeful 
and confident that such a good beginning will 
be followed by that rare combination of spirit- 
ual insight, philosophical depth, and psycho- 
logical acumen which this field of human schol- 
arship so badly needs. 

PETER A. BERTOCCI 
Boston University 


Book REVIEWS 


Devotional Literature 


The Trinity and Christian Devotion. CHARLES 
W. Lowry. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1946, xviii + 162 pages. $1.50. 
Canon B. H. Streeter once said that New 

Testament criticism was for him a devotional 

exercise. Similarly, reflection on the meaning 

of the Trinity for Dr. Lowry has equal worship- 

ful results. This book is the outgrowth of a 

doctoral dissertation as part of the require- 

ments at Oxford University. In 1937 Dr. 

William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

examined Dr. Lowry’s dissertation during 

their attendance at the Edinburgh Conference; 
and in 1944 Dr. Temple asked Dr. Lowry to 
write his Lenten book for 1946. The book 
subsequently was adopted by Bishop Henry 

St. George Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 

States, as his Lenten book for 1946. It wasalso 

adopted by Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, successor to 

Dr. Temple as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Dr. Lowry inquires, Is the Christian religion 

a Trinitarian religion? Through references 

to the New Testament and the creedal formulae 

of the Church Fathers his answer is shown to 
be “Yes.” He views God as the Heavenly 

Father, the transcendent Lord of ajl Being, 

who is revealed through Jesus Christ, and 

whose grace is personally at work in us as the 

Holy Spirit. He distinctly feels that the root 

of Christianity is trinal or threefold in form. 
A second question is raised, What is the 

Doctrine of the Trinity? After another survey 

of the Trinitarian formulae of some of the 

historical Christian thinkers he concludes: 

“Within the unity of one God there are three 

real and distinct Persons, three centers of 

consciousness, will, and activity. Each is a 

personal agent, fully God. Yet each partakes 

of and has His being in the same identical 

Godhead, and is constituted internally by the 

same attributes and a common Divine con- 

sciousness. ... We have to do at every point 
with the love of the blessed Trinity—love in 
action, manifested to us—but love first of 
being, love that eternally is, and love in which 
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there is a true participation and fellowship of 
three Divine persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit.” 

The rest of the book is related to the devo- 
tional aspects of the Trinity in which by 
Meditation, the Bible, Prayer, and Christian 
Freedom this integrated devotional act de- 
velops. The test of “the Trinity and Christian 
Devotion” is found in the fashion by which we 
practice agape in the world; it is the manner 
by which ‘‘we become partakers also of the life 
of the eternal and ever-blessed God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 

For those who feel that the Trinity must be 
accurately defined this book will have an 
appeal. Others, like some mentioned from 
the Church of England, who see the Trinity 
as merely ‘diagrammatic’ or of less interest for 
our age, will probably follow the pages of this 
book with mere objectivity. Others will 
perhaps prefer to use terms like ‘Father’ and 
‘Holy Spirit’ as rich devotional terms to de- 
scribe the immanence of God’s organic Life. 

After reading this book I thought of another 
devotional book rather recently written by 
Douglas Steere, On Beginning from Within, 
which devotes no time to the Trinitarian aspect 
of worship. My own appreciation of the 
devotional life is so much along the line of 
Quaker pietism that perhaps I may not be 
fair in evaluating The Trinity and Christian 
Devotion for others. It is, however, written 
with scholarship and sincerity, and I hope will 
meet the devotional needs of many. Might 
I suggest that you read this book along with 
the one by Douglas Steere during Lent? You 
will profit from both books, and the one from 
which you profit the more will probably take 
the measure of your theological attire! 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 

Lawrence College 


Preaching 


This Ministry. The Contribution of Henry 
Sloane Coffin. By NIEBURR. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 
128 pages. Price $1.50. 

When the time arrived for Henry Sloane 


Coffin to retire from the Presidency of Union 
Theological Seminary the event was regarded 
as of importance not only to the individual 
who had attained a certain age, but to a multi- 
tude of other people. Union could not lose 
him altogether, he must still be available for 
counsel. The students who had known him 
and been inspired by his personality and exam- 
ple needed some permanent reminder. The 
Faculty were attached to their leader and 
must make adequate expression of their regard. 
The Church at large could not afford to forget 
one of its outstanding leaders. Hence it was 
resolved that Reinhold Niebuhr should edit, 
and nine intimates should contribute pen 
portraits of their many-sided leader. A glance 
at the table of contents will indicate what Dr. 
Coffin has stood for: Parish Minister, by 
Morgan P. Noyes; Theological Educator, by 
Henry P. VanDusen (who succeeds Dr. Coffin 
as President of Union); Leader of Liberal 
Presbyterianism by Robert Hastings Nichols; 
Preacher by Walter Russell Bowie; Liturgist 
and Hymnologist by William Pierson Merrill; 
Exponent of Social Christianity by John C. 
Bennett; Religious Leader in Colleges by 
Charles W. Gilkey; Member of the Yale 
Corporation by James R. Angell and Charles 
Seymour; Theologian and Church Statesman 
by Reinhold Niebuhr. 

Fortunately Dr. Coffin is still in the flesh 
and can be counted on to do a man’s task in a 
needy hour. Some day a biography will be 
written; and it will be read by many in other 
lands as well as in the land of his birth. 

JouN GARDNER 

New York City 


Experience Worketh Hope. By ARTHUR JOHN 
Gossip. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1945. 200 pages. $2.00. 

Ten years have passed since the last volume 
of Dr. Gossip’s sermons appeared. During 
the interval he and his people have been 
through hardship and sorrow. The experience 
has caused him to strike deeper roots into the 
eternal. There is nothing trivial in these 
utterances. They face facts; they search the 
heart and conscience. There is passionate 
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purpose in every line. Dr. Gossip is a physi- 
cian of souls. Carefully, accurately he diag- 
noses our sicknesses. He says “thou ailest 
here and here! And this is the way in which 
thy ailment can be cured.” 

Scotland is a land which has produced great 
preachers. Each new generation discovers 
them. For many long years Dr. Gossip has 
been an outstanding figure in a great evangel- 
ical succession. In this volume there are 
twenty sermons. They deal with such themes 
as how Christ’s miracles happen; Christ’s 
strange confidence in us; some blessed certain- 
ties in an unstable world; the terror and hope 
of the times; and some safe deductions from a 
knowledge of life. Dr. Gossip is a Scotchman 
and again and again uses Scotch words and 
phrases in a way to reach his immediate 
audience. He makes frequent use of poetry. 
There is a tenderness and also severity in his 
preaching. This is how he appeals to people. 
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“And now that same wonderful Christ, with 
all the old bewildering power, is here. Strug- 
gle, men, struggle! Don’t let your conscience 
push you back, telling you haughtily that for 
you to come into Christ’s presence, for you 
to ask for benefits from One you have so 
slighted, for you to imagine that there can be 
any chance, is a consummate impudence. 
Struggle, men, struggle! Fight towards Him. 
Cry, you too, ‘Thou Son of David, have 
mercy upon me!’ For Jesus Christ stands 
still. ‘Bring him to me’, Hesays. And Christ 
and you are face to face; just Christ, just you, 
as if there were no others.” Preachers need 
to read the sermons of such a master. There 
is no narrowness about him. There is defi- 
niteness of conviction and of aim. And after 
many years in a great city this man is a power. 

JoHN GARDNER 

New York City 


EPRODUCTIONS of the beautiful, au- 
R thentic maps of Bible lands which 
appear in The Westminster Historical 
Atlas to the Bible will soon be available as 
wall maps. There will be six maps in the 
small size, printed on cloth, with site 
indexes printed on each map, and these 
may be purchased in sets, with or without 
a tripod. Twelve wall maps will be avail- 
able in the large size, printed on paper 
backed with cloth. The standard set con- 
tains eight maps in a wall rack and the 
minimum set consists of four maps in a wall 
rack. There is also a complete set of twelve 
maps—ideal for colleges and seminaries. 
For full details and prices, send for our 


complete prospectus. 


New! 
Small Wall Maps 
Large Wall Maps 


Full color reproductions 


of the fine maps in the 


WESTMINSTER HISTORICAL 
ATLAS TO THE BIBLE 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


925-M Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Book Notices 


The Bible 


The Living Bible. By CLayToN BOWER. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 229 pages. 
$1.50. 

This revised edition of Professor Bower’s volume, 
published first in 1936, should find a cordial welcome 
from all teachers of the Bible in particular, but it is also 
an excellent book for any layman who desires to get a 
real understanding of the Scriptures. The fine 
scholarly humanity with which it is written really 
makes the biblical world live again; and at the same 
time, it shows us with penetrating insight how to make 
use of the resources of this ancient literature for modern 
living. S.V. M. 


The Nature and Purpose of the Gospels. By R. V. G. 
Tasker. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 
137 pages. $1.50. 

The author of this little volume on the Gospels is a 
professor in the University of London. The fact that 
the lectures were first delivered to a popular audience is 
reflected in the clear and simple exposition of its style. 
The book is a well informed statement of the main 
aspects of the criticism of the four Gospels as they are 
accepted by the majority of New Testament scholars 
today. At the same time, it is written with a fine 
appreciation of the religious qualities of the literature. 
I know of no volume of equal length which gives a more 
rewarding and entertaining presentation of this phase 
of New Testament scholarship. The chapter titles 
are: the Gospel behind the Gospels; the Earliest Written 
Sources; the Gospel of Matthew; the Gospel of Luke; 
the Kingdom of God in Jewish Expectation; the 
Kingdom of God in the Synoptic Gospels; and the 
Fourth Gospel. 

S. V. M. 


Religion in Literature 


Great Writers as Interpreters of Religion. By Epwin 
Mims. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
176 pages. $1.50. 

Great Writers as Interpreters of Religion presents 
Edwin Mims’ Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt in somewhat 
revised form. It is a study in literary criticism, 
centering chiefly on the Victorian period and on 
British and American writers. The author’s purpose is to 
show “literature as a personal resource”’ for noble living. 


He illustrates his contention with passages from 
prophets, seers, and defenders of the faith. The book 
is intended to inspire a reading of the classics and it is 
not to be taken as a substitute for such reading. Amus- 
ingly, if the real advice of the author were taken, books 
like his would never be read. But, human nature being 
what it is, most of us need to be encouraged by the 
example of our elders and Mims leaves no doubt that he 
has profited by his reading. The minister and the 
teacher cannot begin too early to read great books and 
to gather quotations for future use. 

The book is simple and well-written. The quotations 
areapt. The prose passages are particularly suggestive 
and less well-known than many of the poetic ones. 

JANNETTE E, NEWHALL 

Andover-Harvard Theological Library 


The Dust Which is God. A Novel in Verse. By 
WitttaM Rose Benet. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1945. 559 pages. $3.50. 

This poem was first published in 1941 and was the 
basis on which the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry was awarded 
to William Rose Benet in 1942. 

As an autobiography written entirely in verse, it is 
almost unique. As is to be expected in so sustained an 
effort, the quality of the poetry varies. Many pas- 
sages, however, reveal a depth of emotional intensity 
and rare beauty of expression. 

Reference to the current Who’s Who in America 
will help to identify many of the personages in the 
poem. Sylvia Chantry, the poet’s second wife, is of 
course Elinor Wylie. 

A comparison of this poem with the very prosy style 
of the Who’s Who, incidentally, provides a good lesson in 
the appreciation of poetry as a means of “getting 
inside” human experience and sensing its dynamics. 

The poem provides a number of interesting contrasts 
of religious outlook. William Rose Benet’s first wife 
was an ardent Roman Catholic and one gets a glimpse 
here of the spirituality and devoutness of Catholic 
faith at its best. Benet himself appears to be agnostic. 
The publishers state on the blurb that “Mr. Benet has 
here set down the meanings that he can decipher from 
his own accumulated experience.” The view of 
the world that the poet holds does not seem to the re- 
viewer to reveal any profound meaning. This is per- 
haps a case where literature reflects a very secular stage 
of human life. 

Cart E. PurInTON 

Beloit College 
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The Association 


THE CHICAGO MEETING 


The eighth annual meeting of Midwestern NABI 
was held at Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois, Friday and Saturday, January 11-12, 1946. 
The first session was called to order by President 
Charles F. Kraft at 7:40 p.m. Friday evening. 
Professors R. R. Brewer, J. M. Wells and V. D. 
Melconian were appointed by the president as a com- 
mittee on nominations. Professors E. K. Eakin and 
E. E. Pierce were appointed a committee on resolutions. 
The program proceeded from this point. 
The second session of the meeting came to order at 
9:30 a.m. on Saturday morning. 
A motion was made and seconded that the officers 
consider a joint meeting in 1947 with the Midwestern 
Branch of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis. Action was postponed to a business period 
provided by consent for 1:45 p.m. 
The program was resumed. 
At the business session in the afternoon the motion 
for a joint meeting in 1947 with Midwestern SBL&E 
was discussed and favorably voted. 
A proposal by Professor Sexton that Midwestern 
cultivate the interest of instructors in secondary schools, 
provide a program unit especially concerned with their 
interests, and solicit their membership in our organi- 
zation was committed to the officers. 
A proposal by Professor Wilder relative to Mid- 
western’s codperating with the National Association in 
research was committed to the officers. 
No report was rendered by the committee on Cur- 
riculum, nor by the committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
in teaching in religion. 
The report of the committee on Nominations was 
accepted: 
For president: Prof. Carl E. Purinton, Beloit 
College, 

Vice president: Prof. Elizabeth Lam, Western 
Reserve, 

Secretary: Rev. William E. Hunter, 214 W. 52nd 
St., Chgo., 

Program chairman: Prof. Horace T. Houf, Ohio 
University, 

Council: Prof. Charles F. Kraft, Albion College. 

The report of the committee on Resolutions was 
accepted. 

A motion by J. M. Wells, seconded by R. R. Brewer, 
was voted that Prof. Hardigg Sexton be added, for this 
year, to Associates in Council in the interest of pro- 
posed measures of concern to teachers in secondary 
schools, 


The Business session was adjourned: the program 
resumed. 

The program of the Chicago Society of Biblical 
Research was joined with that of the Midwestern at 
3:10 p.m. 

The Meeting stood adjourned after dinner in Scott 
Hall. 

WILLIAM E. Hunter, Secretary 


N.A.B.I. TREASURER’S REPORT FOR YEAR 1945 


December 22, 1945 


Receipts 

Balance reported December 22, 
Dues: arrears for 1941......... 1.50 
arrears for 1942......... 0.75 
arrears for 1944......... 20.75 
current for 1945........ 344.10 
advance for 1946........ 26.75 

Subscriptions to J.B.R.: 

arrears for 1941......... 4.50 
arrears for 1942......... 2.45 
arrears for 1944......... 60,25 
current for 1945........ 1,032.30 
advance for 1946........ 78.25 
Libraries and Institutions...... 278.95 
Advertising in J.B.R........... 270.77 
Sale of Literature............. 132.53 


Interest on Acct. Onondaga Co. 


Savgs. Bk. Syracuse......... 3.33 $3,353.38 


Summary of Disbursements, 1945 

Printing and _ distributing 

$1,610.79 
Editor’s expenses.............. 236.40 
Treasurer’s expenses........... 91.96 
Midwest Section expenses...... 19.98 
Committee on vacancies....... 47.72 
Promotion, Literature and 

Reprints, units of study........ 47.07 
Annual Meeting.............. 24.39 
Association Letterheads........ 7.65 
Lincoln Bank service charges. . . 12.99 
President’s expenses........... 5.66 
Program Committee........... 4.85 
Check returned — account 
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Balance in Lincoln Natl. Bank, 


673.71 
Balance in Onondaga Co. 
Savgs. Bk. Syracuse....... 503.33 
Balance, petty cash........... 24.12 $3,353.38 
Accounts Receivable 
On deposit, Postoffice, Somer- 
Two units of study.......... 0.50 2.62 
Accounts Payable 
Treasurer’s expenses......... 39.05 39.05 


Membership 
(as of December 20, 1945) 


2 
Members 27 
Members 35 


THE ASSOCIATION 


Restored from suspended roll................... 


Members dropped during 1945: 


For non-payment of dues.................... 


Libraries and institutions paid—1944............ 3 
Libraries and institutions paid—1945............. 43 
Libraries and institutions paid—1946............. 51 


Deceased 
Prof. George R. Berry, Cambridge, Mass..May 24, 1945 


Dr. Richardson Davidson, Toronto, 
Dr. Charles E. Forlines, Westminster, 


Rev. J. H. Hallock, Nashotah, Wis... ..Dec. 13, 1944 
Dean William H. Powers, Syracuse, 
.......Dec. 30, 1944 


Dwicut M. Beck, Treasurer. 


erature and Art. 


FIVE LECTURES ON THE RELIGION AND CULTURE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 


The Committee on the History of Religions of the American Council of Learned Societies will spon- 
sor a series of five illustrated lectures on The Religion and Culture of Ancient Egypt, by Professor Henrj 
Frankfort, of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. The lectures will be delivered during 
the period, October 1946-April 1947, and will be concerned with the following subjects: (1) The 
Egyptian Gods: a Problem of Polytheism; (2) The Egyptian State: an Element in the Created Order; 
(3) The Egyptian Way of Life: the Paradox of Pragmatism Preoccupied with Death; (4) The Egyptian 
Hope: Immortality through the Grave; (5) The Egyptian Testimony: Daring and Resignation in Lit- 


Inquiries as to the availability of the lectures, in complete or partial series, may be addressed to any 
member of the Committee or to the Executive Offices of the Council. 
Professor Herbert W. Schneider, Columbia University, Chairman; President Ernest Cadman Colwell, 
University of Chicago; Professor Authur Jeffery, Columbia University; Professor Karl H. Kraeling, 
Yale University; and Professor Herbert May, Oberlin College. 


Members of the Committee are: 
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